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REVIEWS 


Voyage of Columbus to Iceland in 1477.—[ Nor- 
disk Tidsskrift for Oldkyndighed, Sc.) Co- 
penhagen. Dublin, Hodges & Smith. 

In giving an account, in a former number, of 

Finn Magnusen’s valuable paper on the English 

trade with Iceland, we purposely abstained from 

all reference to that. part of it which relates 
to Columbus's voyage to the North. We mean, 
however, now to lay before our readers the 

Professor's conjectures and arguments respect- 

ing that voyage, as well as those of Capt. Zahrt- 

mann, on the alleged voyages and adventures 
of the Zeni, the subjects being in some mea- 
sure intimately connected. 

The fact of Columbus having made a voyage 
to the North, cannot be called in question, for 
it rests on his own authority, as given by his 
son, Fernando, in a history of his father’s life 
and discoveries, composed from his journals and 
letters, and the archives of the family. Fernando 
wrote this work in Spanish, but it was trans- 
lated, while in MS., into Italian, by Alfonso 
Ulloa, from whose translation the present Spanish 
editions have been jo-tuthatiatok ; so that the 
first edition of Ulloa’s work, printed at Venice 
in 1571, may be considered as the original. In 

-page 9 of this edition, there is a passage, in 
which Fernando, speaking of his father’s early 
life, says,— 

In a memorial or annotation which he made, de- 
monstrating and proving, by the experience of navi- 
gators, that all the five zones are habitable, he says: 
—* TI navigated, in 1477, in the month of February, 
100 leagues beyond the island of Thule, the southern 
part of which is distant from the equator 73 degrees, 
and not 63, as some will have it; neither does it lie 
within the line that includes the west of Ptolemy, 
but is much more westerly. And to this island, 
which is as large as England, the English go with 
their merchandise, especially those from Bristol. 
And at the time I went there, the sea was not frozen, 
though the tides were so great, that in some places 
they rose 26 braccia, and fell as many. The truth 

* is, that the Thule which Ptolemy makes mention of 
lies where he says, and this by the moderns is called 
Frisland.” 

We have thought it advisable to make a literal 
translation of this passage from the original edi- 
tion, as it has been inaccurately given by Wash- 
ington Irving in his Life of Columbus, i. 69, as 
well as in a translation of Don Fernando's work, 
printed in ‘ A Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
6 vols. folio, Lond. Churchill, 1732.’ In this 
translation, the extract from the memoir of Co- 
lumbus begins thus:—“In February 1467, I 
sailed myself 100 leagues beyond Thule Jse- 
land,” &c., the word Iseland being probably a 
substitution for the Italian isola (island); and 
the last sentence, thus rendered—* The truth 
is, that the Thule Ptolemy speaks of lies where 
he says, and this by the moderns is called Frize- 
land,” is given as a remark of Don Fernando’s, 
whereas, in Ulloa’s original edition, it evidently 
forms part of the extract from Columbus's Me- 


moir. The date, 1467, is probably a t - 
phical error. Washington ve nits the last 
sentence al ; and both he and the trans- 


lator in the collection, render braccia by fa- 
thoms,—thus making Columbus talk of tides 
rising 156 feet, instead of 50; for an Italian 
braccio was at no period equal to more than two 
English feet, and generally less. The present 
Venetian braccio is about 23 English inc 





It has been the subject of much discussion 
among geographers, what island was intended 
by Columbus when he speaks of Friesland. The 
name was first given to an island situated, or 
supposed to be situated, in the Northern Ocean, 
and visited, or professedly visited, by two Vene- 
tian patricians, Nicol and Antonio Zeno, in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. ‘The ac- 
count, however, of the voyages and adventures 
of the two brothers, together with the map, said 
to have been constructed by Antonio in 1380, 
was not published till 1558, almost two centuries 
after the events regorded are alleged to have 
taken place. The voyages of the Zeni were 
ponent considered as fabulous, but in 1784 
Forster attempted to prove their authenticity ; 
and in 1808, this task was executed more fully 
by Cardinal Zurla, since which the more eminent 
geographers have inclined to the opinion that 
the Zeni did visit the northern seas, although 
the identity of their Frisland with any known 
country is still the subject of controversy. Capt. 
Zahrtmann,* however, differs from the received 
opinion ; and for reasons which, if not conclu- 
sive, appear to be well worthy of consideration. 

Cardinal Zurla attempts to prove the existence 
of Frisland, by the testimony of navigators who 
are supposed to have seen it ;—namely, the Ice- 
landers, in 1285 ; John Sciolvus, a Pole, in 1476; 
Columbus in 1477; Frobisher in 1578, and Mal- 
donado in 1588. Now, in respect to the Ice- 
landers, King Erik, the priest-hater, it is true, 
sent out an expedition from Norway, in 1285, 
on a voyage of discovery in the western ocean, 
but it returned without having seen land. As 
to the voyage of Sciolvus, the only authority we 
have is that of Wytfliet, who merely says, that 
in 1476 he sailed “to the other side of Norway, 
Greenland, and Frisland, and after he was driven 
in the Fretum Boreale, under the Polar circle, 
he was carried to Labrador and Estotilandia.” 
In this there is as little proof of Sciolvus having 
seen Frisland.as Norway. Frobisher, it is now 
known, in consequence of the reliance he placed 
on the narrative and the map of the Vene- 
tians, mistook Cape Farewell for an island, and 
Zeno’s Frisland and the coast of Labrador for 
the eastern coast of Greenland, and actually 
sailed past and saw the country he was in search 
of, without being aware of it: and as Maldo- 
nado’s voy is knowrt to be fabulous, Co- 
lumbus is the only authority that remains to be 
examined. 

Although the Frisland of Columbus does not 
at all correspond with that of the Zeni, Zurla 
attempts, nevertheless, to ame their identity, 
resting his arguments chiefly on the trade which 
he supposes was carried on by the English to 
this imaginary island,—the learned Cardinal 
contending that in the fifteenth century we had 
no commercial relations whatever with Iceland, 
an assertion which Professor Magnusen has very 
ably refuted, as was shown in a late number of 
this paper [p. 595]. 

Capt. Zahrtmann also furnishes several further 
proofs of this trade, and, among other documents, 
refers to a curious old piece of poetry, entitled 
‘A Libel of English Policie, exhorting all Eng- 
land to keepe the sea, and namely the narrowe 
sea: shewing what profite cometh thereof, and 





* Capt. Zahrtmann’s remarks have been translated and 
— in the Journal of the Geographical Society, v. 5, 
P. 





also what worship and salvation to England, and 
to all English-men.” This poetry, which is in- 
serted in the first volume of Hakluyt’s collection, 
gives a detailed account of our commercial rela- 
tions at the period when it was written, which 
must have been towards the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. The old rhymster, in his 10th 
chapter, headed ‘ Of the commodious Stock-fish 
of Island,’ says— 
Of Island to write is litle nede, 
Save of stocktish; yet forsooth indeed 
Out of Bristowe, and costes many one, 
Men have practised by nedle and by stone 
Thider wardes within a litle while, 
Within twelve yere, and without perill 
Gon and come, as men were wont of old 
Of Scarborough unto the costes cold. 
And nowe so fele shippes this yere there ware, 
That moch losse for unfreyght they bare ; 
Island might not make hem to bge fraught 
Unto the Hawys: thus much ¢ they caught. 
The writer of these doggerels appears to have 
been a true patriot, and duly impressed with the 
importance of our maintaining a maritime supre- 
macy at any price. ; 
Cherish marchandise, keepe the admiraltie, 
That we bee masters of the narrowe see— 
says he in his prologue, which he concludes as 
follows :— 
Shall any Prince, what so be his name, 
Which hath Nobles moch leche ours, 
Bee Lord of see: and Flemings to our blame, 
Stop us, take us, and so make fade the flowers 
Of English state, and disteyne our honours: 
For cowardice alas it should so bee, 
Therefore I ginne to write nowe of the see. + 
We need not, however, adduce further proofs 
that a trade was carried on between England 
and Iceland, than were given in our former 
paper, which must have convinced the Ynost in- 
eredulous. -Proof, too, was given that it was 
carried on, as stated by Columbus in regard to 
his Friesland, by the merchants of Bristol. It 
is, therefore, more than probable that the island 
to which he sailed, was no other than the mo- 
dern Iceland. As the Italians of the fifteenth 
century were totally unacquainted with the 
northern languages, it is also probable that the 
Frisland of the Zeni may, according to Capt. 
Zahrtmann, have been a corruption of Fereeis- 
land, Ferrisland, Ferris islands, names by which 
the Faroe Isles were known to the Danes and 
English of the middle ages. Columbus's .Fris- 
land may have originated in a similar error ; for, 
as Professor Magnusen observes, the sailors of an 
English vessel engaged in the Icelandic trade, on 
being asked, “ Where from,” would have answer- 
ed, according to the pronunciation of that period, 
“ Fro’ Island,” which a person unacquainted with 
the language might easily have mistaken for 
Frisland. The error of ten degrees in the lati- 
tude, as of ten years in the English translation, 
is, probably, an error of the copyist. In eorro- 
boration of Columbus's remark, that when he 
was in Iceland [or Friesland], in the month of 
February, the sea was not frozen, Professor 
Magnusen cites an Icelandic legal document, 
drawn up in March that very year (1477), in 
which it is expressly stated, that no snow was at 
that time to be seen—‘‘ then was the earth snow- 
less,” a circumstance which shows that the winter 
must have been unusually mild, and at the same 
time proves, by a singular coincidence of time 
and place, the veracity of Columbus's narrative. 
Under all circumstances, we think the reader 
will agree with us, that the fact of Columbus 
having visited Iceland can no longer be doubted. 
As he, moreover, says that he navigated 100 
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leagues beyond it, he also, probably, got sight of 
the coast of Greenland: be this as it may, the 
influence which his stay in Iceland had in lead- 
ing to his subsequent discovery of America, is a 
fair subject of speculation. That the Scandi- 
navians had discovered the American continent 
in the eleventh century, and given it the name 
of Vinl@hd (Wineland), from the circumstance 
of wild vines growing on the spot where they 
landed, and that they afterwards visited it re- 
peatedly, and were probably acquainted with 
the coast from Labrador to Virginia, are facts 
which are at present, in Denmark and Germany 
at least, universally admitted. The Northern 
Antiquarian Society promise shortly to publish 
a work on this interesting subject, which we 
make no doubt will prove these facts, as clearly 
as Professor Magnusen has shown the existence 
of our early trade with Iceland. 

It is even possible that Columbus may have 
heard something respecting the Vinland of the 
Scandinavians previous to his arrival in Eng- 
land, as it is mentioned in the ‘ Libellus de 
situ Daniz,’ of Adam Bremensis, written in 
the eleventh century; but we do not think that 
vague accounts of this nature induced him to 
visit Iceland. His motives may more properly 
be ascribed to the great desire which he had of 
obtaining correct information on every subject 
connected with geographical and nautical 
science. Though we are ignorant how long he 
remained in the island, we may suppose his 
stay to have been sufficiently prolonged to have 
enabled him to receive a circumstantial account 
of these early expeditions to the western con- 
tinent ; and even allowing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that these narratives are fabulous, still, as 
they have been invariably regarded in Iceland 
as authentic, they would have been given to him 
as such, so that the question of their authenticity 
is but of secondary importance, when we merely 
consider the probable influence which they may 
have had on Columbus. This influence, accord- 
ing to Pfofessor Magnusen, was very great. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark [he says], that 
in 1477 Magnus Ejolfseen was bishop of Skalholt. 
This prelate had been, since 1470, abbot of Helgafell 
Convent, where the oldest accounts of Greenland and 
Vinland, and several other countries in America, 
had been written, and where, in all probability, they 
were carefully preserved; the most celebrated dis- 
coverers of those countries having emigrated from this 
very district. Bishop Magnus was, without doubt, 
thoroughly acquainted with these narratives, which, 
indeed, at that period (as in later times) were gene- 
rally known in Iceland. That Columbus, who al- 
ready, in 1474, meditated on a western voyage, should 
have made inquiries after such accounts, and obtained 
the desired information from the above-mentioned 
bishop, cannot be accounted altogether improbable. 
Columbus arrived in the southern part of the island, 
where Hvalfjardareyri was at that period the most 
frequented harbour; and it is known that the bishop 
visited the churches of his diocese in the spring or 
summer. 

He afterwards returns to the subject, and 
concludes by the Seong remarks :— 

The English trade with Iceland certainly merits 
the consideration of historians, if it furnished Colum- 
bus with the occasion of visiting that island, there to 
be informed of the historical evidence respecting the 
existence of important islands, and a large continent 
in the west, (towards whose southern part a person, for 
example, might sail in a south-west direction from 
Teceland, and to which course Columbus’s first Ame- 
rican voyage actually corresponds). Respecting the 
voyages of the old Scandinavians to that country (in 
the eleventh century), voluminous written accounts 
existed in Iceland, which could not have escaped the 
ardent researches of Columbus, as he was himself in 
the land where the northern voyages of discovery in 
the western ocean (and Landa Rolf’s from 1285 to 
1290 as a later one) were not forgotten; and the 
Icelandic annals even testify that a Norsk, or Green- 
land trading vessel, which had made a voyage to 





Markland (in America), was driven on its return 
into Strémfjérd. If Columbus should have acquired 
a knowledge of the most important of these accounts, 
(and, perhaps, of many of those which, in so far as 
they have escaped destruction, can only now be first 
published,) in conversations held in Latin with the 
learned men of Iceland, we may the more readily 
conceive his firm belief in the possibility of re-dis- 
covering a western continent, and his unwearied zeal 
in putting his plans in execution. The discovery of 
America, so momentous in its results, may, therefore, 
be regarded as the mediate consequence of its pre- 
vious discovery by the Scandinavians, which may 
thus be placed among the most important events of 
former ages. It has long been known that the fate 
of the world, and of mankind, frequently hangs on 
the finest threads, the direction of which it is often 
very difficult for historians to follow, though it is 
seldom that this direction should only first be clearly 
perceived after a lapse of three centuries. This, 
however, appears to me to have happened in the 
present case, as we have now, for the first time, a 
well-founded reason to suppose that the small and 
barren Iceland, not only produced the men who 
were the first discoverers of the New World, but that 
it also showed the immortal hero, whom it was long 
believed ought alone to enjoy that honour, the way 
by which he could prosecute and terminate the dis- 
covery in such a manner that through it the earth 
should assume a new form, and mankind, by degrees, 
though in a comparatively short period, go over, both 
in a material and intellectual point of view, to a 
different order of life, and a new state of existence. 


Although we have a proper respect for the 
learning and erudition of Professor Magnu- 
sen, we cannot but believe that a pardonable 
love for his native island has here led him 
astray. If we even allow that Columbus held 
very learned conversations in Latin with the 
worthy bishop, and that this prelate gave him 
a detailed account of everything recorded in 
the annals of his country respecting the Ame- 
rican continent, still we should be of opinion 
that the motives assigned by Don Fernando for 
his father’s enterprise remain in full force. As 
this part of Don Fernando's work has been 
pretty accurately given by Washington Irving, 
it will be unnecessary for us to repeat the argu- 
ments he makes use of. We shall, therefore, 
only observe that Columbus laid it down as a 
fundamental truth, that the earth was a terra- 
queous globe, whose circumference he divided 
into twenty-four hours, of fifteen degrees each, 
sixteen of which were then known. As Marco 
Polo and Sir John Mandeville had visited coun- 
tries in Asia which lay far beyond the regions 
known to the ancients, Columbus very naturally 
supposed that these countries might extend so 
far east as to approach the western coasts of 
Europe and Africa, and thus, in a great measure, 
fill up the eight hours which still remained un- 
explored. We much ‘question, however, whe- 
ther an abstract love of science would ever 
have induced Columbus to direct a vessel across 
the Atlantic, had he not, at the same time, been 
thoroughly convinced that, by sailing due west 
from the Canaries, he would arrive at those rich 
countries, described in such glowing colours by 
Marco Polo, and not only acquire fame and 
reputation, but also unbounded wealth, and 
all the advantages which wealth in every age 
must necessarily command. We do not wish to 
disparage the merits of Columbus, but as the 
modern biographers of the celebrated navigator 
have, in general, only given us compilations of 
Don Fernando's history, they all rest on an au- 
thority which could not have been otherwise 
than partial. 

There is one point, too, which we think has 
never yet been sufficiently considered,—that is, 
his correspondence with Paolo Toscanelli during 
his residence in Lisbon, about two years before 
his voyage to the north. His biographers, indeed, 
acknowledge that the letters and chart of the 





Florentine contributed to strengthen Columbus 
in the design which he had previously conceived, 


of undertaking a voyage across the Atlantic; - 


and Washington Irving, repeating the words of 
Don Fernando, says—* Columbus was greatly 
animated by the letter and chart of Toscanelli, 
who was considered one of the ablest cosmogra- 
= of the day.” But if we be not mistaken, 

e was more than animated; indeed, we think 
it probable that his attention was first seriously 
directed to the subject by Toscanelli’s letter to 
the canon Martinez, and the conviction which 
he thus acquired of the possibility of arriving at 
the countries described by Marco Polo, by sailing 
into the unknown Western Ocean, was afterwards 
strengthened by his own correspondence with 
the learned Florentine. Columbus, as is well 
known, sailed on his first voyage by the chart 
which Toscanelli had constructed for him. In 


this chart, the eastern shores of Asia were laid. 


down in front of the western coasts of Europe 
and Africa, the islands of Antilla, Cipango, &c. 
being placed in the intervening space, and the 
distance from Lisbon to Quisay, in the province 
of Mango, since determined to a part of 
China, is calculated at 6500 miles, (not 4000, as 
Mr. Irving states). In his letter to the Portu- 
guese canon, Toscanelli says,—‘ This country is 
as important as any which has been discovered ; 
and not only a great profit may be made there, 
and many valuable things found, but also gold 
and silver, and precious stones, and all sorts of 
spices in great abundance, which are never 
brought into our ports.” Speaking of Cipango, 
which is proce to have been Japan, he says, 
“ This island greatly abounds in gold, and pearls, 
and precious stones. And you must know that 
the temples and royal palaces are covered with 
plates of pure gold. So that on account of the 
way not being known, all these things lie hidden 
and concealed, and yet they may be gone to in 
safety.” In his letter to Columbus, he tells him 
that he sees the great and noble desire which he 
has to go to those countries where the spices 
grow; and further on, remarks that the voyage 
is not only possible, but would also be produc- 
tive “‘ of inestimable profit and honour and great 
fame among all Christians.” 

It is evident that to any person in the situation 
of Columbus, the prospect of acquiring immense 
wealth must have been a great spur to exer- 
tion. When Professor Magnusen says, that if we 
suppose Columbus to have received information 
from the clergy of Iceland respecting the early 
Scandinavian expeditions to America, “ we may 
the more readily conceive his firm belief in the 
possibility of re-discovering a western continent, 
and his increased zeal in putting his plans in 
execution,” he labours, we think, under a double 
error. In the first place, Columbus never dreamt 
either of discovering or re-discovering a western 
continent; he merely attempted to reach, by 
sea, the same country that Marco Polo had 
visited by land, which, by the westerly course 
he invariably pursued, he would have reached 
had not Amefica existed to bar his passage ; 
though he was so little aware of this being anew 
world, that to the day of his death he imagined 
the West India islands and Terra Firma were 
but the easternmost parts of Asia. And as to 
his “ unwearied exertions,” we think they may 
be more justly ascribed to Toscanelli’s letters 
than to any other cause; at all events, not to 
any possible information which he ~~ have 
derived from the bishop of Skalholt. In fact, 
this reverend gentleman could, at the farthest, 
only have informed him that in the Northern 
Ocean, to the south-west of Greenland, there 
existed a wild, uncultivated country, thinly 
peopled by savages; that stunted vines had been 
found growing on its hills, and that its rivers 
and lakes abounded in excellent salmon; and, 
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moreover, what the bishop would have con- 
sidered as the most important, that very good 
cod, which the Icelanders dried into stockfish, 
had been caught on its coast. But what 
effect would such information as this have 
had on the excited imagination of Colum- 
bus? What would he have cared about sour 
grapes and stockfish, when he beheld in long 
ideal perspective the glittering cupolas of Ci- 
pango, and the crowded ports of Cathay? He 
certainly would never have hoisted a sail or 
risked a maravedi to explore such a country as 
the Scandinavian Vinland. It was the civilized, 
populous, and wealthy dominions of the Great 
Khan, that he wanted to reach, and not a land 
overgrown with impenetrable forests, and peo- 
pled by wandering tribes of naked savages. 
Besides, if this supposed communication of the 
bishop had had any influence over him, he would 
have taken a north-west course on his first 
voyage, and probably have attempted to cross 
the Atlantic from some port in the west of Ire- 
land, whereas he sailed, with little variation, due 
west from the Canaries to St. Salvador, The 
amor patria of Professor Magnusen has, in this 
instance, carried him too far; he ought to have 
been content with having established the fact of 
Columbus’s voyage to Iceland, without attempt- 
ing to deduce consequences from it at variance 
with the known sentiments and subsequent ac- 
tions of the great navigator. 

As we have before remarked, we have not the 
slightest doubt that the Scandinavians not only dis- 
covered the American continent in the eleventh 
century, but that they also established colonies 
there, which were afterwards suffered to decay. 
The discovery, however, had not the least in- 
fluence on the destinies of the human race, 
whereas that of Columbus has, to use the words 
of Professor Magnusen, “ given the earth a new 
form, and placed mankind in a different state of 
existence.” It is, therefore, a mere waste of 
words to dispute about the priority of the dis- 
covery,—the honour of having withdrawn the 
mysterious veil which shrouded an unknown 
world, is, although he was not aware of it him- 
self, alone due to Columbus. Whatever may 
have been the motive which induced him to 
undertake such a perilous enterprise,—whether 
a pure love of science, a mistaken zeal for reli- 
gion, an ardent desire of glory, a boundless am- 
bition, an insatiable longing after inexhaustible 
wealth, er a combination of all these exciting 
passions, this honour will remain undiminished ; 
though, in strict justice, the person who first 
pointed out the way across the trackless waters 
of the west, ought also to have his share awarded 
to him. To Paolo Toscanelli is probably due 
the merit of being the first who clearly demon- 
strated the possibility of a voyage across the 
Atlantic,—to Columbus that of having happily 
executed it, in spite of the numerous difficulties 
which he had to contend with, and which were 
sufficient to have deterred a man of less ardent 
mind or less persevering temperament. If, how- 
ever, in imitation of Professor Magnusen, we re- 
mount from effect to cause, we shall find that 
Toscanelli himself was first led to pay attention 
to the subject by the work of Marco Polo, so 
that the discovery of America may be regarded 
not as “the mediate consequence of its prior 
discovery by the Scandinavians,” but as a final 
result of the celebrated Venetian’s adventures in 
the East. Marco Polo first made Europe ac- 
quainted with China; Toscanelli afterwards 
pointed out the route to it by sea, and Columbus, 
in following this route, stumbled on America, 
and thus discovered the existence of a continent, 
of which neither he, nor Toscanelli, nor any one 
else in that age, if we except the vague know- 
ledge which a few Scandinavians might have 
possessed of it, had the most distant idea. 


The Tribute: a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Unpublished Poems, by various Authors. 
Edited by Lord Northampton. Murray. 


Tuis volume, as we are informed in the preface, 
was “ projected as early as spring, 1836, while 
the late Reverend Edward Smedley was still 
living, and its original object was to spare him 
the necessity for those arduous literary labours 
which at that time threatened his sight or his 
life. His hearing he had already lost, and a 
disorder in his eyes was to all appearance sap- 
ping a sense still more precious. Before many 
weeks had elapsed, these anticipations proved 
too well founded, and death relieved him from 
his sufferings, and deprived his family of an 
affectionate husband and father. For them the 
project was continued.” The kind intentions of 
the editor, however, were not communicated to the 
family until a sufficient number of literary con- 
tributions had been received to ensure comple- 
tion; and it was then found that Mrs. Smedley 
herself was about to publish, also by subscrip- 
tion, a volume of her husband’s Poems, together 
with a Memoir of his Life. We sincerely wish 
success to both speculations ; but, as Lord North- 
ampton observes, whatever may be the pecuniary 
result of this publication, as a proof of respect 
for the memory of Mr. Smedley, it must be gra- 
tifying to his family. Of course, such a work 
is not a subject for criticism, and we shall allow 
it to speak for itself. Oyr first extract shall be 


Stanzas 
BY W. WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 
The moon that sails along the sky 
Moves with a happy destiny, 
Oft is she hid from mortal eye 
Or dimly seen ; 
But when the clouds asunder fly, 
How bright her mien! 


Not flagging when the winds all sleep, 
Not hurried onward, when they sweep 
The bosom of th’ ethereal deep, 
Not turned aside, 
She knows an even course to keep, 
Whate’er betide. 


Perverse are we—a froward race ; 
Thousands, though rich in fortune’s grace, 
With cherished sullenness of pace 

Their way pursue, 
Ingrates, who wear a smile-less face 

The whole year through. 


If kindred humour e’er should make 
My spirit droop for drooping’s sake, 
From soa | following in thy wake, 
right Ship of Heaven, 
A counter-impulse let me take 
And be forgiven. 
Our next is a fanciful little poem, much to 
our taste, by A. J. De Vere :-— 
Love and Sorrow. 
Whenever under bowers of myrtle 
Love, summer-tressed and vernal-eyed, 


At morn or eve is seen to wander, 
A dark-eyed girl is at his side. 


No eye beholds the Virgin gliding 
Unsandalled through the thicket’s glooms ; 

Yet some have marked her shadow moving 
Like twilight o’er the whiter blooms. 


A golden bow the Brother carries, 
A silver flute the Sister bears: 
And ever at the fatal moment 
The notes and arrows fly in pairs. 


She rests her flute upon her bosom, 
(While up to heaven his bow he rears,) 
And as her kisses make it tremble 
That flute is moistened by her tears. 


The lovely twain were born together, 
And in the same shell cradle laid, 

And in the bosom of one Mother 
Together slept, and sleeping played. 


With hands into each other’s woven, 

And whispering lips that seemed to teach 
Each other in their rosy motion 

What still their favourites learn from each. 


Proud of her boy, the Mother showed him 
To mortal and immortal eye, 

But hid, (because she loved her dearer,) 
The deeper, sweeter Mystery. 


Accept them both, or hope for neither, 
Oh loveliest Youth, or Maid lovelorn, 
For Grief has come when Love is welcome, 
And Love will comfort those who mourn. 





It isso rare a thing to meet with poems by 
Secretaries of State and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, that we must give our readers a taste 
of their quality :— 


On Revisiting Trinity College, Cambridge, after Twenty Years, 
Absence. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. T. SPRING RICE. 

Years have rolled on since first I passed these gates, 
Yet each succeeding year I love thee more— 
When I revisit thee, within my heart 
Thoughty, images, emotions crowd.—The past 
Awakens from its tomb, and present light 
Blends with the future’s dim uncertainty. 
All that is best in life 1 here have known, 
Love, Friendship, and Ambition, heavenly Hope 
Lifting her seraph-eye to brighter worlds :— 
And now the gushing founts of tenderness 
Which spring perennial in a parent’s heart. 

Thy walls to me are vocal. Many a sound 
Of solemn warning and of stern reproof 
Echoes beneath those arches.—Time misused 
And Opportunity for ever lost— 
Powers misapplied ,—these thoughts of deep remorse 
All, all around me rise, like angry shades 
Which haunt the midnight of some murderer. 
Oh! had such thoughts flowed earlier o’er my mind 
I should not now lament its barrenness. 
Had they but roused me to some strenuous deeds, 
In more enduring love for human kind, 
Purging my soul from sloth and selfishness— 
Had those whose bright examples might have taught 
To scorn the earth, and humbly strive for heaven— 
Had these but shed due influence, noble acts 
Had sprung from noble thoughts—Duty and Joy, 
Like two fair sisters with their arms entwined 
And glances love returning, had led on, 
Through deeds of manly usefulness below, 
To the inheritance of brighter crowns. 


But though the sun his mid-day height has passed, 
Light yet remaineth while ’tis given to work— 
Then let me not a vile and abject thing 
Pass in a world of dreams my life away— 

Or bubble-like fioat down the stream of life— 
Or like an Autumn leaf circling aloft 

Whirl in a useless orbit.—— 

The drowsy joys of indolent repose, 

Or the unmeaning laugh of vapid mirth, 
Accomplish not man’s destiny.—'Tis his 

To will—to do—to suffer—days of toil 

And nights of watching—and to cast his lot— 
To live for others—or to live in vain. 

Before the Spirit to Bethesda’s pool 
Gave healing power, the waters first were moved ;— 
Could but such influence reach a worm like me, 
And rouse from torpor, life new life would gain, 
And, like the Eagle springing towards the Sun, 
The soul, on angel-pinions borne, would seek 
Eternal Beauty—undecaying Truth, 

Wisdom heaven-taught, and Virtue strong in Faith. 
We now return to the commonalty. 
Lines 
BY WILLIAM EMPSON, ESQ. 

Bravo, Cuckoo, call again! 
Loud and louder still! 

From the hedge-partitioned plain 
And the wood-topt hill. 

With thine unmistaken shout 
Make the valley ring! 

All the world is looking out, 
But in vain, for spring. 

I have search’d in every place, 
Garden, grove and green: 

Of her footstep not a trace 
Is there to be seen. 
Yet her servants without fail 
Have observed their day, 
Swallow, bat, and nightingale:— 
And herself away! 

Shout again! she knows thy call, 
"Tis her muster-drum. 

An she be on earth at all 
She will hear and come. 


Another pleasant contribution by the same 
writer is 


Shakspeare. 

Oh surely, Willie Shakspeare, 
We are not parting too! 

Yet now we meet not daily, 
As we were wont to do. 

For more than bone of my bone, 
Heart of my very heart, 

In all my schemes of pleasure 
Thou once went art and part. 


At night beneath my pillow, 
In hand at every stroll, 
Thy words like second nature 
Came bounding o’er my soul. 
But now—I searce believe it— 
Whole weeks may pass away; 
And with thy boon companions 
I shall not spend a day. 
Like Hai I am reforming: 
For a good month or more 
That fat old Knight of Easteheap 
Has never crossed my door. 
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I have not fool’d Malvolio 
To his fantastic walk, 

Nor with the gipsy Rosalind 
Devised a jeering talk: 


Nor lent adventurous Portia 
A Lawyer's gown and guiles: 

Nor tangled wanton Antony 
In Cleopatra’s smiles: 

Nor gone a gallant masquer 
Unto Lord Capulet’s ball, 

And vaulted with young Montague 
That midnight garden-wall. 
When was it last, sweet Imogen, 
We left for love our home? 
And thou and I, brave Martius, 

Canvass'd the mob of Rome? 


It seems an age, since, maddening, 
I wander'd forth with Lear, 

Or stuck Titania's roses 
In Bully Bottom’s ear: 


Or woo'd with saucy Benedict 
A yet more saucy maid, 

Or learn’d from hot Petruchio 
To make myself obey’d: 

Or sang with pretty Ariel 
His blossom-waving song, 

Or brooded with poor Hamlet 
Over a father’s wrong: 


Avenged the worid on Cesar, 
Echoed Othello’s groan, 

Or saw from Duncan's chamber 
Macbeth steal out alone. 


My darling Willie Shakspeare 
This coldness must not grow: 
I love thee far too dearly 
To think of parting so. 


I’ve grasped the hand of Manhood, 
In generous anguish, fast ; 

I've kiss'd the lip of woman, 
And known it was her last: 


I've watch'd what’s worse than all this— 
A friendship waste away, 

And love believ'd immortal 
Like vulgar loves decay. 


No form of bitter trial, 
Alas, is new to me: 

So much the more ‘twould cost me, 
To say, farewell, to thee. 

The Syren Songs by G. Darley are so linked 
together in sentiment and sweetness, that each 
would lose by being separated from the others : 
we must therefore pass on to a translation from 
the Persian, entitled 

; Mute Courtship. 

BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
Love hath a language of his own,— 
A voice, that goes 


From heart to heart,—whose mystic tone 
Love only knows. 


The lotus-flower, whose leaves I now 
Kiss silently, 

Far more than words will tell thee how 
I worship thee. 


The mirror, which to thee I hold,— 
Which, when imprest 

With thy bright looks, I turn and fold 
To this fond breast,— 


Does it not speak, beyond all spells 
Of poet's art, 

How deep thy hidden image dwells 
In this hush’d heart? 


But we must not forget the editor, though the 
volume itself says more for his head and heart 
than even poetry can do. Here is a specimen 
taken from ‘The Poor Poet to his Purse, the 
work and gift of three sisters’:— 

Pheebus had golden hair, 
‘Twas all the gold he e’er possess’d, 

But then he had a very flashy air, 

And in his dishabille was thought well dress’d. 
Alas! "twould cost much money now-a-days, 
To make hat, coat, and trowsers of green bays! 


We Poets yet, 
As was Apollo erst, are poor— 
He ran in debt 
We may be sure, 
And never paid the coachmaker his bill, 
Who furnish’d him his Phaéton: 
And we, his sons, can testify that still 
Pactolus is not Helicon! 


Dear Purse, my song returns to thee, 
Thou creature of my patronesses three! 
I gaze admiring on thy silken sheen, 
Thy rings vandyked, thy pendent glossy ends, 
Thy meshes intricate of blue and green, 
Thou proof the Muses and the Graces are 
Another proof less pleasing dost thou yield: 
\ Purses are sconer made than fill'd!— 


The task even of selection from a volume 


friends. 


probably a hundred others more or less known 
to fame—is a somewhat invidious duty. We 
shall conclude, however, with a dramatic scene 
by Mr. Landor, which we think all will admire: 
Luther’s Parents. 
John Luther. I left thee, Margaretta, fast asleep, 
Thou, who wert always earlier than myself, 
Yet hast no mine to trudge to, hast no wedge 
To sharpen at the forge, no pickaxe loose 
In handle. 
Come, blush not again: thy cheeks 
May now shake off those blossoms which they bore 
So thick this morning, that last night’s avowal 
Nestled among them still. 
So, in few months 
A noisier bird partakes our whispering bower. 
Say it again. 
Margaretta: And, in my dream, I blushed! 
John. Idier! wert dreaming too? and after dawn? 
Marg. In truth was L. 
John. Of me? 
Marg. No, not of you. 
John. No matter; for methinks some Seraph’s wing 
Fann’d that bright countenance. 
Marg. Methinks it did, 
And stir’d my soul within. 
How could you go 
And never say good-bye, and give no kiss? 
John. It might have waken'd thee. I can give more 
Kisses than sleep: so thinking, I heav’d up 
Slowly my elbow from above the pillow, 
And, when I saw it woke thee not, went forth. 
Marg. 1 would have been awaken’d for a kiss, 
And a good-bye, or either, if not both. 
John. Thy dreams were not worth much then. 
Marg. Few dreams are; 


John. By my troth! I will intrench upon 
The woman's dowery, and will contradict, 
Tho’ I should never contradict again. 
I have got more from dreams a hundred-fold 
Than all the solid.earth, than field, than town, 
Than (the close niggard purse that cramps my fist,) 
The mine will ever bring me. 
Marg. So have I, 
And so shall each indeed, if this be true. 
John. What was it then? for when good dreams befall 
The true of heart, ’tis likely they come true. . . 
A vein of gold? ay? silver? copper? iron? 
Lead? sulphur? alum? alabaster? coal? 
Shake not those ringlets nor let down those eyes, 
Tho’ they look prettier for it, but speak out. 
True, these are not thy dainties. 
Marg. Guess again. 
John. Crystalline kitchens, amber-basted spits 
Whizzing with frothy savory salamanders, 
And swans, that might, so plump and pleasant-looking, 
Swim in the water from the mouths of Knights; 
And ostrich-eggs off coral woods (the nests 
Outside of cinnamon, inside of saffron, 
And mortar’d well, for safety-sake, with myrrh,) 
Serv'd up in fern leaves green before the Flood? 
Marg. Stuff! you will never guess it, I am sure. 
John. No? and yet these are well worth dreaming of. 
Marg. Try once again. 
John. Faith! it is kind to let me. 
Under-ground beer-cascades from Nuremberg? 
Rhine vintage stealing from Electoral cellars, 
And, broader than sea-baths for mermaid brides, 
With fluits upon the surface strides across, 
Pink conchs, to catch it, and to light it down; 
And music from basaltic organ-pipes 
For dancing; and five faeries to one man. 
Marq. Oh his wild fancies! . . . Are they innocent? 
John. I think I must be near it, by that shrug. 
Spicy sack-posset, roaring from hot springs 
And running off like mad thro’ candied cliffs, 
But catching now and then some fruit that drops . . . 
Shake thy head yet? why then thou hast the palsy. 
Zooks! I have thought of all things probable 
And come to my wit’s end. 
What canst thou mean? 
Marg. Nay, 1 have half a mind now not to tell. 
John. Then it is out . . . Thy whole one ill could hold it. 
A woman's mind hates pitch upon its seams. 
Marg. Hush! one word more! and then my lips are closed. 
John. Pish! one more word! and then my lips . . . 


Marg. rare 
Impudent man! . . . and such discourse from you! 
I dreamt we had a boy. . . 

John. A wench, awench..... 
A boy were not like thee. 

Marg. I said a boy. 


John. Well, let us have him, if we miss the girl. 

Marg. My father told me he must have a boy, 

And call him Martin (his own name), because 

Saint Martin both was brave, and cloth’d the poor. 

John. Hurrah then for Saint Martin! he shall have 

Enough to work on in this house of our’s. 

Marg. Now do not laugh, dear husband! but this dream 

Seem’d somewhat more. 

John. So do all dreams, ere past. 

Marg. Well, but it seems so still. 

John. Aye, twist my fingers, 
Basketing them to hold it. 


Marg. 

John. 1 shall be. 
Marg. That one thought should make you now. 
John. And that one tap upon the cheek to boot. 

Marg. 1 do believe, if you were call’d to Heavén, 


Never grave! 





like this—containing contributions by Southey, 


Joanna Baillie, Bernard Barton, Tennyson, and | Jo&n. 


I doubt I should. 
Methinks I set my back the gate, 
Thrown open to me by this rosy hand, 
And look both ways, see more heaven than earth: 
Give me thy dream: thou puttest it aside: 
I must be feasted: fetch it forth at once. 
Marg. Husband! I dreamt the child was in my arms, 
And held a sword, which from its little grasp 
I could not move, nor you: I dreamt that proud 
But tottering shapes, in purple filagree, 
Pull‘ at it, and he laught. 
John. They frighten’d thee! 
Marg. Frighten’d me! no: the infant’s strength prevail’d. 
Devils, with angels’ faces, throng’d about; 
Some offer'd flowers, and some held eups behind, 
And some held daggers under silken stoles. 
John. These frighten’d thee, however. 
He knew all; 


Marg. 
I knew he did. 
A dream! a dream indeed! 


n. 
He knew and laught! 
arg. He sought his mother’s breast, 
And lookt at them no longer. 
All the room 
Was fill’d with light and gladness. 
He shall be 
Richer than we are ; he shall mount his horse ; 
A feat above his father; and be one 
Of the duke’s spearmen. 
Marg. God forbid! they lead 
Unrighteous lives, and often fall untimely. 
John. A lion-hearted lad shall Martin be. 
Marg. God willing; if his servant; but not else. 
I have such hopes, full hopes, hopes overflowed. 
John. A grave grand man, half collar and half cross, 
With chain enough to hold our mastiff by, 
Thou fain would’st have him. Out of dirt so stiff, 
Old Satan fashioneth his idol, Pride. 
Marg. If proud and cruel to the weak, and bent 
To turn all blessings from their even course 
To his own kind and company, may he 
Never be great, with collar, cross, and chain; 
No, nor be ever Angel, if, O God! 
He be a fallen Angel at the last. 





What Asylums were, are, and ought to be. 

W. An F. Browne, Surgeon. Edinburg, 

Black. 
Tuere are few subjects which show humanity 
in a worse point of view, than insanity and its 
asylums, hether the long prevalent absur- 
dities in the treatment of the disease, the cru- 
elties for ages permitted to the superintendents, 
or the indifference of relations, be considered, 
the inference against civilized man has, hitherto, 
been highly unfavourable. It should seem as if 
society had united in a common conspiracy to 
get rid of the insane—to fling them, as Dr. 
Browne well observes, into “ oubliettes,” and, 
placing them out of sight, to get them also out 
of mind, as completely and as rapidly as if they 
were really deceased. The result of this apathy 
has been a corresponding reaction; and, since 
the spirit of reform has applied itself to the in- 
vestigation of this class of abuses, a considerable 
excitement has occurred, and a rapid movement 
towards amelioration has commenced. Of this 
movement the self-interested would not be the 
last to profit; and there is, at this present mo- 
ment, no better nor more-approved puff for a 
dealer in insanity, than a philanthropic essay 
on the treatment of the insane, or a i 
tion of some paradise that makes one long 
for lunacy as a qualification for its enjoyments. 
This circumstance has caused us to look with 
much suspicion at the class of works now under 
consideration, and perhaps to do occasional in- 
justice to individuals who, however naturally 
anxious to promote their own success, may 
have really combined with that object more 
benevolent views than we have given them 
credit for. 
Now, albeit that the lectures before us are 
written by the superintendent of an asylum, and 
delivered before its managers, we are willing to 
give the author the benefit of our doubts, and to 
consider his work as no more than a fair exer- 
cise of his calling,—or at least as free from mere 
personal objects as the designs of poor mortals 
can usually be. But, whatever may have been 
the motives which have directed Dr. Browne's 
labours, the result has been, an accumulation of 
much interesting information on the subject. 





You would stay toying here. 


His first lecture treats on the nature of insanity 
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—the second of its statistics—the third on the 
former condition of asylums—the fourth on their 
actual state—and the fifth on what they ought to 
be; and under these heads he has included the 
greater part of the knowledge with which the 
public, in its public capacity, ought to be ac- 
quainted. The spirit of the whole is, to incul- 
cate a better view of what is due from society to 
the lunatic, and the pursuit of yet more extended 
efforts to promote the cure of the malady and 
the happiness of the patient. 

Dr. Browne’s nosology of lunacy is profess- 
edly founded — phrenological bases; but we 
are not aware that it might not have been what 
itis, had phrenology never been invented. Be- 
tween the known manifestations of mind, and 
their presumed organic seats, there is little ne- 
cessary connexion ; and the general character of 
the means and appliances which the author re- 
commends has no very logical sequence from 
purely phrenological premises. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting part 
of the work is the lecture on the statistics of in- 
sanity, in which the author treats the several 
questions of its presumed increase—of the classes 
of persons among whom it prevails—of the in- 
fluence of government—of time of life—of mar- 
riage—and of sex, on the numbers affected ; 
also of the rate of cures—of mortality—of the 
diseases of lunatics—the lucid intervals—and 
relapses; together with some remarks on the 
influence of certain curative means. 


With respect to the relative amount of lunacy, 
we have the following observations :— 

“ By the calculations of Sir A. Halliday, which, 
although perhaps merely approximations to the 
truth, have the merit of being the only data we pos- 
sess, it appears that the proportion of the insane to 
the sane population of Europe, is 1 to 1000. In 
Wales the proportion is 1 to 800— in Scotland 1 to 
574. The Americans, so closely allied to us by 
descent, language, national character, and customs, 
it is computed by Dr. Brigham, present 1 lunatic in 
every 262 inhabitants. This disparity probably de- 
“read upon the rapid acquisition of wealth, and the 

ious social habits to which the good fortune of 
our transatlantic brethren has exposed them. With 
luxury, indeed, insanity appears to keep equal pace. 
* * The truth seems to be, that the barbarian es- 
capes this scourge because he is exempt from many 
of the physical, and almost all the moral sources of 
mental excitement ; and that the members of civil- 
ized communities are subjected to it, because the 
enjoyments and blessings of augmented power are 
abused ; because the mind is roused to exertion with- 
out being disciplined, it is stimulated without being 
strengthened ; because our selfish propensities are 
cultivated while our moral nature is left barren, our 
pleasures becoming poisonous; and because in the 
midst of a blaze of scientific light, and in the pre- 
sence of a thousand temptations to multiply our im- 
mediate by a sacrifice of our ultimate gratifications, 
we remain in the darkest ignorance of our own 
mind, its true relations, its danger and its destiny. 
With civilization then come sudden and agitating 
changes and vicissitudes of fortune ; vicious effemi- 
nacy of manners; complicated transactions; misdi- 
rected views of the objects of life; ambition, and 
hopes, and fears, which man in his primitive state 
does not and cannot know. But these neither con- 
stitute, nor are they necessarily connected with, civi- 
lization. They are defects, obstacles which retard 
the advancement of that amelioration of condition 
towards which every discovery in art, or ethics, must 
ultimately tend.” 

With respect to the influence of civilization, 
we quote the following judicious sentences :— 


“There is one feature which has often struck me 
in examining tables of the causes of insanity in refer- 
ence to the matter under discussion. One half of 
these is resolvable into crimes, follies, and ignorance. 
Ifwe consult Esquirol’s Table, published in a 
comprehending 1557 cases, and exclude 337 in- 
stances: of hereditary taint, as the exciting circum- 
stances under which this burst forth are not noted, it 





will appear that 579 are attributable to the excess 
or abuse of the passions,or to the weakness of the 
uneducated intellect. The writings of the recent 
statistical authorities, Guerry and Quetelet, strongly 
corroborate this opinion. * * 

“ Are there any proscribed or privileged orders re- 
cognized in the invasion of madness, or are there any 
circumstances over which we possess controul that 
appear to promote or prevent that invasion? There 
are both. And it conveys an impressive truth, that 
the professions which are most intimately connected 
with temporal and selfish interests, and the disposi- 
tions which are vicious or lead to vice, are precisely 
those upon which the infliction falls most heavily. 
* * Rank, riches, and education, afford no protec- 
tion against this disease as they do against others; 
nor do they increase the danger otherwise than by 
giving rise to hopes and fears, and exertions and 
vicissitudes which the humble and illiterate escape. 
Statistics must decide this question likewise. And 
so far as our information extends, the privileged 
orders, to continue this mode of expression, are 
merely those who, from the nature of their employ- 
ments, or their station in life, are farthest removed 
from the causes of the disease. The proscribed orders 
live in and by moral agitation. There is no preser- 
vative virtue in particular professions, as has been 
imagined. * * 

“Of 500 patients admitted into the Asylum at 
Charenton, 96 belonged to the army, 63 had been 
engaged in trade, 60 were proprietors, 31 were far- 
mers or gardeners, 15 were students, 6 ecclesiastics, 
6 physicians, and 2 chemists. A table in my pos- 
session, containing the admissions to Dr. Duncan's 
asylum, Ireland, for eighteen years, confirms this 
view. The number amounts to 130. Of these, 1 is 
a schoolmaster, 5 are physicians or surgeons, 7 are 
farmers, 11 are collegians, 11 are lawyers, 14 are 
men of propetty, 14 are clergymen, 29 belong to the 
army or navy, and 37 are merchants, or connected 
with mercantile affairs. 

“We do not possess sufficient data to determine 
the relative proportions of the insane rich and the 
insane poor. The information which has been ob- 
tained tends to show that the former are most nu- 
merous. Esquirol and Georget have adopted this 
opinion. At the first stage in the inquiry, it must 
be apparent, that while the poor and the wealthy 
classes are equally exposed, or rather expose them- 
selves equally, to the physical causes, the situation, 
education, and habits of the latter are all more fa- 
vourable to the developement of the moral causes of 
insanity, than canbe affirmed of the condition of 
the poor. Poverty enjoins a compulsory temperance ; 
it shuts out the longings of ambition ; it acquaints 

ith the realities of life, and excludes the effects of 

ntimentalism ; it often trains the body to vigour, 
and in all these respects may be styled prophylactic. 
The agricultural population, which presents poverty 
in its most attractive forms, and enjoys its best pri- 
vileges, is to a great degree exempt from insanity. 
The returns published by Halliday show, that in 
twelve of the agricultural counties of England, the 
proportion of lunatics to the whole population is as 
1 to 2245, while in twelve non-agricultural counties 
the proportion was 1 to 1965.” 

On this subject we may add, that if the rich 
be more liable to mental aberrations, the poor 
are more subject to that infirmity of mind 
which arises from an imperfect developement of 
the organs. Idiots, and deficient intellect in 
its less complete degrees, are far more common 
in the cabins of Ireland, than where the condi- 
tion of the working classes is better, and still 
more so, than among the affluent classes. 

Great improvement in the treatment of lu- 
natics has undoubtedly taken place of late years. 
Still much remains to be done—and we consider 
the different results in different establishments 
as conclusive proof of this, Without subscribing 
to every opinion, we may say, that the volume 
is marked by industry and good sense; and we 
think that it is calculated to remove some pre- 
valent prejudices which stand in the way of 
practical improvement. 








Illustrations of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, §c. 
§c., from Drawings by F. Arundale, Archi- 
tect ; with a descriptive account of his tour 
and residence in those remarkable countries, 
Colburn. 


Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land. By an American. 
[Second Notice.) 

Ar the commencement of his second volume, 
our pleasant American friend starts for Petra, 
that wonderful city in the rocks, of which we 
have recently heard and seen so much from the 
pen and pencil of M. de Laborde. The reader is 
already aware that the journey is one of peril as 
well as endurance; that the roamers of the De- 
sert have the inconvenient habit of begging 
(with all the emphasis of a royal invitation) for 
larger bucksheesh for the traveller's “ Aunt,” 
than he is at all times able or willing to pay— 
the consequences of denial being rather serious. 
But our American thinks that there has been a 
little exaggeration on this subject—that there 
are false brethren in his own backwoods quite 
as dangerous as those who issue from the black 
tents to scour the desert. Here we find him at 
his ease among them, rary | at a supper :— 

“ The life of the Bedouin, his appearance and 
habits, are precisely the same as those of the patri- 
archs of old. Abraham himself, the first of the pa- 
triarchs, was a Bedouin, and four thousand years 
have not made the slightest alteration in the cha- 
racter or habits of this extraordinary people. Read 
of the patriarchs in the Bible, and it is the best de- 
scription you can have of pastoral life in the East at 
the present day. 

“ The woman whom we had pursued belonged to 
the tent of a Bedouin not far from our road, but 
completely hidden from our view; and when over- 
taken by Toualeb, she recognised in him a friend of 
her tribe, and in the same spirit, and almost in the 
same words which would have been used by her an- 
cestors four thousand years ago, she asked us to her 
tent, and promised us a lamb or a kid for supper. Her 
husband was stretched on the ground in front of his 
tent, and welcomed us with an air and manner that 
belonged to the desert, but which a king on his 
throne could not have excelled. He was the im- 
bodied personification of all my conceptions of a 
patriarch. A large loose frock, a striped handker- 
chief on his head, bare legs, sandals on his feet, and 
a long white beard, formed the outward man. Almost 
immediately after we were seated, he took his shep- 
herd’s crook, and, assisted by his son, selected a lamb 
from the flock for the evening meal. * * While we 
were taking coffee the lamb lay bleating in our ears, 
as if conscious of its coming fate, and this was not 
particularly gratifying. The coffee drunk and the 
pipe smoked, our host arose and laid his hand upon 
the victim ; the long sword which he wore over his 
shoulder was quickly drawn ; one man held the head 
and another the hind legs; and, with a rapidity 
almost inconceivable, it was killed and dressed, and 
its smoking entrails, yet curling with life, were broil- 
ing on the fire. 

“ I was the guest of the evening, and had no rea- 
son to complain of the civility of my entertainer; 
for with the air of a well-bred host, and an epicure 
to boot, he drew from the burning coals one of the 
daintiest pieces, about a yard and a half in length, 
and rolling one end between the palms of his hands 
to a tapering point, broke off about a foot and handed 
it tome. Now I was by no means dainty. I could 
live upon the coarsest fare, and all the little luxuries 
of tables, knives and forks, were of very little moment 
in my estimation. I was prepared to go full length 
in this patriarchal feast. But my indifference was 
not proof against the convivial elegances of my Be- 
douin companions ; and as I saw yard after yard dis- 
appear, like long strings of macaroni, down their 
capacious throats, I was cured of all poetical associ- 
ations and my appetite together.” 

But if the risks of the desert are lessened by 
our author, the lustre of its hospitality is, also, 
somewhat dimmed by him. He was permitted 
—not asked—to pay for the dainties just de- 
scribed, and pithily speculates, that “ if he had 
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gone among them poor and friendless, the lamb 
would have been spared for a longer term of 
existence, and the hospitality confined to a dip 
into the dish, and a mat at the door of the 
tent.” 

We push merrily on, our American talking by 
the way, of sick Arabs who came (with implicit 
faith in Frank skill) to be cured by him of their 
maladies, and filthy, diseased, half-naked, devout 
Santons of the desert hereabouts. He puts on 
his Turkish dress—Paul, his faithful familiar, 
attiring himself @ 7a Bedouin, and reaches the 
fortress of Akaba, where he falls sick, giving 
us a picture cheerless enough of what sickness in 
the j ere must be. But the sheikh of Akaba, 
whose services he had bespoken at Cairo, restored 
him by the promise of an Arab charger to ride 
upon, and he musters up his courage, and sets 
out for Petra. 

“T had taken leave of my trusty Toualeb, and 
was again in the hands of strangers; and I do not 
deceive myself when I say, that on the very borders 
of Edom I noticed a change for the worse in the 
appearance of the Bedouins. According to the re- 
ports of travellers and writers, those with whom I 
now set out from Akaba belonged to one of the most 
lawless tribes of a lawless race ; and they were by far 
the wildest and fiercest-looking of all I had yet seen ; 
with complexions bronzed and burnt to blackness; 
dark eyes, glowing with fire approaching to ferocity ;. 
figures thin and shrunken, though sinewy; chests 
standing out, and ribs projecting from the skin, like 
those of a skeleton. The sheik, like myself, was on 
horseback, dressed in a red silk gown like my own, 
and over it a large cloak of scarlet cloth, both the 
gifts of Messieurs Linant and Laborde ; a red tar- 
bouch with a shawl rolled round it, long red boots, 
and a sash ; and carried pistols, a sword, and a spear 
about twelve feet long, pointed with steel at both 
ends ; his brother, too, wore a silk gown, and carried 
pistols and sword, and the rest were armed with 
swords and matchlock guns, and wore the common 
Bedouin dress—some of them almost no dress at all. 
We had moved some distance from the fortress with- 
out a word being uttered, for they neither spoke to 
me nor with each other. I was in no humour for 
talking myself, but it was unpleasant to have more 
than a dozen men around, all bending their keen 
eyes upon me, and not one of them uttering a word. 
With a view to making some approach to acquaint- 
ance, and removing their jealousy of me asa stranger, 
I asked some casual question about the road; but I 
might better have held my peace ; for it seemed that 
I could not have well hit upon a subject more dis- 
pleasing. My amiable companions looked as black 
as midnight, and one of them, a particularly swarthy 
and truculent-looking fellow, turned short round, 
and told me that I had too much curiosity, and that 
he did not understand what right a Christian had 
to come there and hunt out their villages, take 
down their names, &c.” 

This sheikh of Akaba, by the way, turns out in 
the course of the journey to bea shabby and 
shameless extortioner ; he meets his match, how- 
ever, in our self-collected, blithe-hearted tra- 
veller, But we must pass on rapidly; and our 
readers must suppose Petra, with its tombs and 
temples, to have been visited without molesta- 
tion by the Transatlantic Anonymous. Here, 
however, is an account of his ascent to the tomb 
of Aaron on the summit of Mount Hor. He 
told the Bedouins that he wished to make a 
sacrifice there ; and, disregarding the difficulties, 
and their refusal to accompany Fim, he set out 
with Paul, having no better guide than his own 

acity :— 

" For some distance we found the ascent suffi- 
ciently smooth and easy—much more so than that 
of Mount Sinai—and, so far as we could see before 
us, it was likely to continue the same all the way 
up. We were railing at the sheik for wanting to 
carry us around to the other side, and congratulating 
ourselves upon having attempted it here, when we 
came to a yawning and precipitous chasm, opening 
its horrid jaws almost from the very base of the moun- 
tain. From the distance at which we had marked 





out our route, the inequalities of surface could not 
be distinguished, but here it was quite another thing. 
We stood on the brink of the chasm, and looked at 
each other in blank amazement; and at a long dis- 
tance, as they wound along the base of the mountain, 
I thought I could see a quiet smile of derision light- 
ing up the grim visages of my Bedouin companions. 
We stood upon the edge of the chasm, looking down 
into its deep abyss, like the spirits of the departed 
lingering on the shores of the Styx, vainly wishing 
for a ferryman to carry us over, and our case seemed 
perfectly hopeless without some such aid. But the 
days when genii and spirits lent their kind assistance 
to the sons of men are gone; if a man finds himself 
in a ditch, he must get out of it as well as he can, 
and so it was with us on the brink of this chasm. 
Bad, however, as was our prospect in looking for- 
ward, we had not yet begu.: to look back; and as 
soon as we saw that there was no possibility of getting 
over it, we began to descend; and groping, sliding, 
jumping, and holding on with hands and feet, we 
reached the bottom of the gully; and after another 
hard half hour’s toil, were resting our wearied limbs 
upon the opposite brink, at about the same elevation 
as that of the place from which we had started.” 


After a succession of such adventures, they 
reach the summit— e 


“On the very ‘ top of the mount,’ reverenced alike 
by Mussulmans and Christians, is the tomb of Aaron. 
The building is about thirty feet square, containing a 
single chamber ; in front of the door is a tombstone, 
in form like the oblong slabs in our churchyards, but 
larger and higher; the top rather larger than the 
bottom, and covered with a ragged pall of faded red 
cotton in shreds and patches. At its head stood a 
high round stone, on which the Mussulman offers his 
sacrifices. The stone was blackened with smoke ; 
stains of blood and fragments of burnt brush were 
still about it; all was ready but the victim; and 
when I saw the reality of the preparations, I was 
very well satisfied to have avoided the necessity of 
conforming to the Mussulman custom. A few ostrich 
eggs, the usual ornaments of a mosque, were sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and the rest of the chamber 
was perfectly bare. After going out, and from the 
very top of the tomb surveying again and again the 
desolate and dreary scene that presented itself on 
every side, always terminating with the distant view 
of the Dead Sea, I returned within , and examining 
once more the tomb and the altar, walked carefully 
around the chamber. There was no light except 
what came from the door; and, in groping in the 
extreme corner on one side, my foot descended into 
an aperture in the floor, I put it down carefully, 
and found a step, then another, and another, evi- 
dently a staircase leading to a chamber below. I 
went down till my head was on the level of the floor, 
but could see nothing; all was dark, and I called to 
Paul to strike a light. Most provokingly he had no 
materials with him. He generally carried a flint and 
steel for lighting his pipe with; but now, when I 
most wanted it, he had none. I went back to the 
staircase, and descending to the bottom of the steps, 
attempted to make out what the place might be; 
but it was utterly impossible. I could not see even 
the steps on which I stood. I again came out, and 
made Paul search in all his pockets for the steel and 
flint. My curiosity increased, with the difficulty of 
gratifying it; and in a little while, when the thing 
seemed to be utterly impossible, with this hole un- 
explored, Petra, Mount Hor, and the Dead Sea, ap- 
peared to lose half their interest. I ran up and 
down the steps, inside and out, abused Paul, and 
struck stones together in the hope of eliciting a 
spark ; bnt all to no pu . I was in an agony of 
despair, when suddenly I found myself grasping the 
handle of my pistol. A light broke suddenly upon 
me. A pile of dry brush and cotton rags lay at the 
foot of the sacrificial altar; I fired my pistol into it, 
gave one puff, and the whole mass was in a blaze. 
Each seized a burning brand, and we descended. At 
the foot of the steps was a narrow chamber, at the 
other end an iron grating, opening in the middle, 
and behind the grating a tomb cut in the naked 
rock, guarded and reverenced as the tomb of Aaron. 
I tore aside the rusty grating, and thrusting in my 


arm up to the shoulders, touched the hallowed spot. 


The rocks and mountains were echoing the discharge 








of my pistol, like peals of ing thunder; and 
while, with the burning mand te tar hand, I was 
thrusting the other through the grating, the deafen. 
ing reverberations seemed to rebuke me for an act of 
sacrilege, and I rushed up the steps like a guilty and 
fear-struck criminal. Suddenly I heard from the 
foot of the mountain a quick and irregular disch 

of fire arms, which again resounded in loud echoes 
through the mountains. It was far from my desire 
that the bigoted Mussulmans should come upon me 
and find me with my pistol still smoking in my. 
hand, and the brush still burning in the tomb of the 
prophet ; and tearing off a piece of the 4 
we hurried from the place and dashed down the 
Mountain on the opposite side, with a speed and 
recklessness that only fear could give. If there wag 
room for question between a scramble or a jump, we 
gave the jump; and, when we could not jump, our 
shoes were off in a moment, one leaned over the 
brow of the precipice, and gave the other his hand, 
and down we went, allowing nothing to stop us, 
Once for a moment we were at a loss; but Paul, 
who, in the excitement of one successful leap after 
another, had become amazingly confident, saw a 
stream of water, and made for it with the glorious 
boast that where water descended we could; and 
the suggestion proved correct, although the water 
found much less difficulty in getting down than we 
did. In short, after an ascent the most toilsome, and 
a descent the most hair-brained and perilous it was 
ever my fortune to accomplish, in about half an hour 
we were at the base of the mountain, but still hurry. 
ing on to join our escort. 

“ We had only to cross a little valley to reach the 
regular camel-track, when we saw from behind a 
slightly elevated range of rocks the head and long 
neck of a d dary ; a Bedouin was on his back, 
but, riding sideway, did not see us. Another came, 
and another, and another; then two or three, and, 
finally, half a dozen at a time, the blackest, grim- 
mest, and ugliest vagabonds I had ever yet seen, 
A moment before Paul and I had both complained 
of fatigue, but it is astonishing how the sight of these 
honest men revived us; any one seeing the manner 
in which we scoured along the side of the mountain, 
would have thought that all our consciousness was 
in our legs. The course we were pursuing when we 
first saw them would have brought us on the 
camel-track, a little in advance of them, but now 
our feet seemed to cling to the sides of the moun- 
tain. We were in a humour for almost calling on the 
rocks to fall upon us and cover us; and if there had 
been a good dodging-place, I am afraid I should 
here have to say that we had taken advantage of it, 
until the very unwelcome caravan passed by; but 
the whole surface of the country, whether on moun- 
tain side or in valley’s depth, was bare and naked as 
a floor; there was not a bush to obstruct the view; 
and soon we stood revealed to these unpleasant wit- 
nesses of our agility. They all shouted to us at 
once; and we returned the salute, looking at them 
over our shoulders, but pushing on as fast as we 
could walk. In civilized society, our course of 
ceeding would have been considered a decided cut; 
but the unmannerly savages did not know when they 
received a civil cut, and were bent on cultivating our 
acquaintance. With a loud shout, slipping off their 
camels and whipping up their dromedaries, they left 
the track, and dashed across the valley to intercept 
us. I told Paul that it was all over, and now we 
must brazen it out; and we had just time to turn 

d and 1 itre for a moment, before we 
were almost trodden under foot by their dromedaries. 

“With the accounts that we had read and heard 
of these Bedouins, it was not a pleasant thing to fall 
into their hands alone; and without the protection 
of the sheik we had reason to apprehend bad treat- 
ment. We were on a rising ground; and as the 
came bounding towards us, I had time to remar 
that there was not a gun or pistol among them ; but 
every one, old and young, big and little, carried an 
enormous sword slung over his back, the hilt coming 
up towards the left shoulder; and in his hand 4 
large club, with a knot at the end as large as 4 
doubled fist. Though I had no idea of making any 
resistance, it was a satisfaction to feel that they might 
have some respect for our firearms; as even & 
douin’s logic can teach him, that though a gun or & 
pistol can kill but one, no man in # crowd can tell 
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but that he may be that one. Our armory, however, 

was not in the best condition for immediate use. I 

had fired one of my pistols in the tomb of Aaron, and 

lost the flint of the other; and Paul had burst the 

priming cap on one of his barrels, and the other was 
with bird-shot. 

«It seemed that there was nothing hostile in their 
intentions; for though they came upon us with a 
wild and clamorous shout, their dark eyes appeared 
to sparkle with delight as they shook us by the hand, 
and their tumultuous greeting, to compare small 
things with great, reminded me of the wild welcome 
which the Arabs of Saladin gave to the litter of the 
Queen of England, when approaching the Diamond 
of the Desert on the shores of the Dead Sea.” 

This long extract has made sad havoc of our 
space ; we must, therefore, hurry over the return 
journey, in which the trickeries employed by the 
sheikh to extort money from the tourist, and the 
manner in which the latter parried his cupidity, 
are the chief incidents, and make a most plea- 
sant figure. After ing through the great 
desert valley of El Ghor, the party came into 
the great road for Gaza, and thence to Hebron. 
Here we are again on well-known ground; and 
shall therefore conclude with a few more scat- 
tered sketches—one of an Arnaout, who guided 
the American back to “the Holy City,” and 
whose exuberant trencher-doings must have 
gravely scandalized the brethren of the convent 
at Bethlehem, where the following scene is 
laid :— 

“ Tt was dark when I returned to the convent, fol- 
lowed by my wild Arnaout, whom, by-the-way, I 
have neglected for some time. I had told him on 
my arrival that I should not need his escort any far- 
ther; but he swore that he had his orders, and would 
not leave me until he saw me safe within the walls 
of Jerusalem ; and so far he had been as good as his 
word ; for, wherever I went, he was close at my 
heels, following with invincible gravity, but never in- 
truding, and the continual rattling of his steel scab- 
bard being the only intimation I had of his presence. 
He was now following me through the stone court of 
the convent, into the room fitted up for the recep- 
tion of pilgrims and travellers. I liked him, and I 
liked to hear the clanking of his sword at my heels; 
I would have staked my life upon his faith; and 
such confidence did he inspire by his bold, frank 
bearing, his manly, muscular figure, and his excellent 
weapons, that with a dozen such I would not have 
feared a whole tribe of Bedouins. In another coun- 
try and a former age he would have been the beau 
ideal of a dashing cavalier, and an unflinching com- 
panion at the wine-cup or in the battle-field. I bore 
in mind our conversation in the morning about wine, 
and was determined that my liberal expounder of 
the Koran should not suffer from my abstinence. 
The superior, apologizing for the want of animal 
food, had told me to call for anything in the con- 
vent, and I used the privilege for the benefit of my 
thirsty Mussulman. The first thing I called for was 
wine; and, while supper was preparing, we were 
tasting its quality. He was no stickler for trifles, 
and accepted, without any difficulty, my apology for 
not being able to pledge him in full bumpers; and 
although most of this time Paul was away, and we 
could not exchange a word, the more he drank the 
better I liked him. It was so long since I had with 
me a companion I liked, that I ‘ cottoned’ to him 
more and more, and resolved to make the most of 
him. I had a plate for him at table by the side of 
me, and when Paul, who did not altogether enter 
into my feelings, asked him if he would not rather 
eat alone, on the floor, he half drew his sword, and 
driving it back into its scabbard, swore that he would 
eat with me if it was on the top of a minaret. We 
sat down to table, and I did the honours with an un- 
sparing hand. He attempted for a moment the use 
of the knife and fork, but threw them down in dis- 

and trusted to the means with which nature 

provided him. The wine he knew how to 
Manage, and for the rest he trusted to me; and I 
gave him bread, olives, fish, milk, honey, sugar, figs, 
grapes, dates, &c. &c., about as fast as I could hand 
them over, one after the other, all together, pellmell, 
and with such an utter contempt of all rules of 
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science as would have made a Frenchman go mad. 
Paul by this time entered into the spirit of the 
thing; and when my bold guest held up for a mo- 
ment, he stood by with a raw egg, the shell broken, 
and turning back his head, poured it down his throat. 
I followed with a plate of brown sugar, into which 
he thrust his hand to the knuckles, sent down a huge 
mouthful to sweeten the egg, and nearly kicking over 
the table with an ejaculation avout equivalent to our 
emphatic ‘ enough,’ threw himself upon the divan. 
I wound him up with coffee and pipes; and when 
the superior came to me in the evening, to the 
scandal of the holy brotherhood, my wild com- 
panion was lying asleep, as drunk as a lord, upon 
the divan. * * . 

“ T trust the reader will forgive me, if, in the holy 
city of Bethlehem, I forgot fora moment the high 
and holy associations connected with the place, in 
the sense of enjoyment awakened by the extraordi- 
nary luxury of a pair of sheets—a luxury I had not 
known since my last night in Cairo. 

“ Tempted as I was to yield myself at once to the 
enjoyment, I paused a while to look at the sleeping 
figure of my kervash. He lay extended at full length 
on his back, with his arms folded across his breast, 
his right hand clutching the hilt of his sword, and 
his left the handle of a pistol ; his broad chest rose 
and fell with his long and heavy respirations; and 
he slept like a man who expected to be ronised by a 
cry to battle. His youth and manhood had been 
spent in scenes of violence ; his hands were red with 
blood ; murder and rapine had been familiar to him ; 
and when his blood was up in battle, the shrieks and 
groans of the dying were music in his ears; yet he 
slept, and his sleep was calm and sound as that of 
childhood. I stood over him with a candle in my 
hand, and flashed the light across his face ; his rugged 
features contracted, and his sword rattled in his con- 
vulsive grasp. I blew out the light and jumped into 
bed. Once during the night I was awakened by some 
noise he made; and by the dim light of a small lamp 
that hung from the ceiling I saw him stumble to the 
table, seize a huge jar of water, and apply it to his 
lips ; then I saw him throw back his head, and heard 
his long, regular, and continued swallows ; and when 
he had finished the jar, he drew a long breath, went 
to the window, came to my bedside, looked at me for 
a moment, probably thinking what a deal of useless 
trouble I took in taking off my clothes; and throw- 
ing himself upon the divan, in a few moments he 
was again asleep.” 

Our last fragment must be a scene at Jerusa- 
lem. Paul had been requested by “ the well-fed 
superior of the convent,” to form one of the 
actors in a washing of feet which was to take 
place. It seems this invaluable dragoman was 
a bit of a saint. 


“With a dignity, and, at the same time, a re- 
spect, which he seemed all at once to have acquired 
from his clear understanding of his relative duties, 
he asked me whether I could spare him the next 
afternoon, stating the reason and the honour the 
superior had done him. I told him, of course, that I 
would not interfere with his playing such an impor- 
tant part; and as it would be a new character for 
him to appear in, I should like to be present at the 
representation. * * 

“ This ceremony of washing the feet of the disci- 
ples, intended by our Saviour as a beautiful lesson 
of humility, is performed from year to year, osten- 
sibly to teach the same lesson ; and in this case the 
humility of the superior was exalted shamefully at 
the expense of the disciples. Most of the twelve 
would have come under the meaning, though inex- 
plicable, term of ‘ loafer’; but one, a vagrant Pole 
was, beyond all peradventure, the greatest black- 
guard I ever saw. A black muslin frock-coat, dirty 
and glossy from long use, buttoned tight across the 
breast, and reaching down to his ancles, and an old 
foxy, low-crowned hat, too big for him, and almost 
covering his eyes and ears, formed his entire dress, 
for he had no trousers, shoes, or shirt ; he was snub- 
nosed, pock-marked, and ed; wore a long 
beard, and probably could not remember the last 
time he had washed his face—think, then, of his 
feet. If Paul had been dignified, he was puffed u 
almost to bursting ; and the self-complacency wi 
which he looked upon himself and all around him 





Se 
was admirable beyond description. By great good 


fortune for my designs against Paul, the Pole stood 
next and before him in the line of the quasi disciples ; 
and it was refreshing to turn from the consequential 
and complacent air of the one to the crestfallen 
look of the other, and to see him, the moment he 
caught my eye, with a suddenness that made me 
laugh, turn his head to the other side; but he had 
hardly got it there before he found me on that side 
too; and so I kept him watching and dodging, and 
in a perpetual fidget. To add to his mortificati 
the Pole seemed to take particularly.to him; and 
as he was before him in the line, was constantly 
turning round and speaking to him with a patronis- 
ing air; and I capped the climax of his agony by 
going up ina quiet way, and asking him who was the 
gentleman before him. I could see him wince, and 
for a moment I thought of letting him alone ; but he 
was often on stilts, and I seldom had such an oppor- 
tunity of pulling him down. Besides, it was so ludi- 
crous, I could not help it. If I had had any one 
with me to share the joke, it would have been ex- 
quisite. As it was, when I saw his determination to 
dodge me, I neglected everything else, and devoted 
myself entirely to him; and, let the poor fellow turn 
where he would, he was sure to find me leaning 
against a pillar, with a smile on my face and my eyes 
intently fixed upon him; occasionally I would go 
up and ask him some questions about his friend be- 
fore him ; and finally, as if I could not joke about it 
any more, and felt on my own account the indignity 
offered to him, I told him that, if I were he, I would 
not stand it any longer; that I was ashamed to see 
him with such a pack of rascals; that they had 
made a cat’s-paw of him, and advised him to run for 
it, saying that I would stand by him against a bull 
from the pope. He now spoke for the first time, and 
told me that he had been thinking of the same 
thing’; and, by degrees, actually worked himself up 
to the desperate pitch of incurring the hazard of ex- 
communication, if it must needs be so, and had his 
shoes and stockings in his hands ready for a start, 
when I brought him down again by telling him it 
would soon be over ; and, though he had been shame- 
fully treated, that he might cut the gentleman next 
to him whenever he pleased. 

“ After goading him as long as he could possibly 
bear, I left him to observe the ceremony. At the 
upper end of the chapel, placed there for the ocea- 
sion, was a large chair, with a gilt frame and velvet 
back and cushion, intended as the seat of the nomi- 
nal disciple. Before it was a large copper vase, 
filled with water, and a plentiful sprinkling of rose 
leaves ; and before that, a large red velvet cushion, 
on which the superior kneeled to perform the office 
of lavation. I need not suggest how inconsistent 
was this display of gold, rose-water, and velvet, with 
the humble scene it was intended to represent; but 
the tinsel and show imposed upon the eyes for which 
they were intended. 

“ One after another the disciples came up, seated 
themselves in the chair, and put their feet in the 
copper vase. The superior kneeled upon the cushion, 
with both his hands washed the right foot, wiped jit 
with a clean towel, kissed it, and then held it in hi 
hands to receive the kisses of the monks, and of gll 
volunteers that offered. All went on well enough 
until it came to the turn of Paul's friend and for 
runner, the doughty Pole. There was a general 
titter as he took his place in the chair; and I sw 
the superior and the monk who assisted him hold 
down their heads and laugh almost convulsively. 
The Pole d to be ious that he was 
















placency altogether indescribable, looking down) in 
the vase, and turning his foot in the superiors hands, 
heel up, toe up, so as to facilitate the process; and 
when the superior had washed and kissed it, and was 
holding it up for others to do the same, he looked 
about him with all the grandeur of a h in the 
act of coronation. Keeping his arms folded,| he 
fairly threw himself back into the huge chair, 1 
ing from his foot to the monks, and from the 

to his foot again, as one to whom the world had 
nothing more to offer. It was more than a mirjute 
before any one would venture upon the 

of kissing those very suspicious toes, and the 
who was assisting the superior had to go round'and 
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drum them up; though he had already. kissed. it 
once in the way of his particular duty, to set an ex- 
ample he kissed it a second time; and now, as if 
ashamed of their backwardness, two or three rushed 
forward at once; and the ice once broken, the effect 
seemed electric, and there was a greater rush to kiss 
his foot than there had been to any of the others. 

“Tt was almost too hard to follow Paul after this 
display. I ought to have spared him, but I could 
not. His mortification was in proportion to his pre- 
decessor’s pride. He was sneaking up to the chair, 
when, startled by some noise, he raised his head, and 
caught the eye which, above all others, he would 
have avoided. A broad laugh was on my face; and 
poor Paul was so discomfited, that he stumbled, and 
came near pitching headlong into the vase. I could 
not catch his eye again ; he seemed to have resigned 
himself to the worst. I followed him round in the 
procession, as he thrice made the tour of the chapel 
and corridors, with a long lighted candle in his 
hand; and then we went down to the superior’s 
room, where the monks, the superior, the twelve, 
and myself, were entertained with coffee. As the 
Pole, who had lagged behind, entered after we were 
all seated, the superior, with the humour of a good 
fellow, cried out, *‘ Viva Polacca’; all broke out into 
a loud laugh, and Paul escaped in the midst of it. 
About an hourafterward I met him outside the Da- 
mascus Gate. Even then he would have shunned 
me ; but I called him, and, to his great relief, neither 
then nor at any other time referred to the washing 
of the feet of the disciples.” 

And here, though something loath, we must 
cease from this pleasant book. The other work 
which stands at the head of our notice is rather 
pictorial than literary—the illustrative descrip- 
tions being but slight (compared with our Ame- 
rican’s), trite, and uninteresting. But the plates, 
which are lithographs, are clever, and set be- 
fore us the desert, and the mount of the Com- 
mandments, the city of pilgrimage, and many 
other hallowed spots. We took them as a wel- 
come accompaniment to the work through whose 
pages we have literally made a long summer 
day's journey, and would recommend our read- 
ers to follow our example. It is only fair to say, 
however, that Mr. Arundale’s work has strength 
enough to standalone; though rather as a pic- 
ture book than as adding to the too-long list of 
journals, sketches, and travelling reminiscences. 





Recollections of the last Half Ceniury—[Sou- 
venirs dun Demi Siécle, §c.| . By G. Tou- 
chard-Lafosse. 4 vols. Bruxelles, Meline. 

Tuts book belongs not to the anomalous class of 

pseudo-autobiography which has of late abound- 

ed in France, offering the fiction of romance 
divested of its interest. The recollecter of these 
recollections professes to be no more than the 

living, writing, M. Touchard-Lafosse, son of a 

Parisian shopkeeper, and author of sundry his- 

torical works., On the breaking out of the first 

French revolution he was a child, and his recol- 

lections of its earlier period, occupying the whole 

of the first four volumes, are in fact rather his 
father’s recollections than his own. But that 
father, one of the first embodied national guards, 
appears to have been present at many of the 
scenes described, and we have .no reason to 
question either his veracity or his son’s recollec- 
tions of his communications. Upon the ‘histo- 
rical importance of these recollections—thus far 
at least—we confess we do not set any very high 
value ; the more especially, beciuse we cannot 

p wey concur in M. Touchard-Lafosse’s opinion, 

that Marat, Robespierre & Co. were all the pur- 

chased instruments of Louis X VIII. and Charles 

X. + But, we think the volumes entertaining, 

and some of thé anecdotes illustrative of the 

manners and character of the time ; we propose 
therefore to translate a few, and shall begin with 
those relating to the royal family after they had 
been brought back from Varennes. 

We need hardly remind the reader that for 





some time after that event the Queen was 
watched more closely than is consonant with our 
notions of delicacy, or even decency, M. Tou- 
chard-Lafosse does not tell us whether his father 
was the national guard who figures in the follow- 
ing scene :— 

A national guard was stationed in a room opening 
into the Queen’s bedchamber by a glass door, the 
curtain of which the sentinel raised at his pleasure 
to survey the royal captive. One night that Marie 
Antoinette could not sleep, tired of tossing and turn- 
ing, she lighted the candles placed with a chamber- 
lamp by her bedside, took a book, and began to read. 
Presently, to her no small astonishment, her curtains 
were opened, and a man seated himself upon her 
bed. It was the National Guard, from the next 
room. 

The Queen, offended and disconcerted, asked her 
nocturnal visitor, “ Pray, Sir, do you know what a 
queen is ?” 

“ Yes, Ma‘am,” returned he, “ the wife of the 
hereditary representative of the nation.” 

“ And may not his wife sleep ?” 

“ To sleep is one of the rights of man.” 

“Of which the constitution has not deprived 
women, I presume.” 

“ Not at all. But I saw you were not asleep; 
and as I must not sleep on duty, I thought we might 
as Well have a little chat to pass the time, and came 
to bear you company.” 

The Queen had long since discovered that her 
visitor was actuated by nothing worse than ignorance 
of good manners, and smiling, rejoined, “ That was 
very obliging of you; but should your commanding 
officer visit your post, he might take your absence 
amiss, and I think you would do more wisely to re- 
turn and remain there.” 

The worthy civic soldier thanked her Majesty 
for her consideration of his interests, and went back 
to his allotted station.” 


We proceed to the famous 20th of June, when 
the Parisian populace first invaded the Tuileries, 
and Touchard’s father was on duty as a national 
guard. 

The crowd spared neither the gratings nor the 
doors of the Tuileries; the hatchets opened the way 
to the royal apartments. * * When the. insurgents 
reached the last door between them and Louis X VL, 
the King, in person, opened it. He met them calm, 
with a stoic smile upon his lips. ‘Let me say it, the 
King showed himself this day the hero of resignation. 
An hour before the arrival of the people he had said, 
laughingly, to some one who was with him, * The 
hereditary representative of the nation may chance 
not to sce the evening of this day.” 

When Louis XVI. opened the door, several priests 
were in his room; but they quickly vanished, and 
the King, waving his hat, cried, “ The nation for 
ever !” 

The episode of the red cap placed upon the King’s 
head, has been variously related. The operation 
was performed in the midst of the crowd, pressing 
upon the sovereign ; and it is hard to say whether it 
was done by Legendre, or whether the King himself 


asked for, and put it on. But it is certain that a man | 


held out a bottle to his Majesty, requiring him to 
drink the nation’s health. A glass. could not be 
found at the instant, and the King drank, as required, 
out of the bottle. 

But Marie Antoinette was yet more the object 
of enmity than Louis. The anecdote of Madame 
Elizabeth's presenting herself instead of her 
sister-in-law, is too well known to be here re- 
peated. We proceed to the Queen herself :— 

Marie Antoinette was detained. in her own apart- 
ment, by herattendants and courtiers, * * Bursting 
into tears, she exclaimed, “ My place is by his side. 
His sister must not be his only shield.” 

“Your place is by the side of your children,” 
urged those around her. , 

She broke from them, and was running across the 
council chamber to the King, when General Vitten- 
gloff and M. Lajard, minister at war, met her. 
Against her, will they stopped her, and formed a bar- 
ricade of: the council table. The queen then asked 
for her children. They were brought to her, and 
placing them upon the table, she sat down. beside 








them, surrounded by the Princesses of 

Chimay, and Torreuse, and other ladies. ae 
line‘of national guards, of whom my father was one, 
ranged themselves before the table, and other lines 
at either end. * * 

Despite this defensive array, a woman, who had 
made her way into the room, insulted the Queen, 
She flung a red cap with ¢ricolar ribbons, upon the 
table, and imperiously demanded Madame Veto, as 
she called her Majesty, to deck her son with the 
colours of liberty. She was about to be obeyed, when 
a tall, stout officer entered, drove back the woman, 
and ordered her off. It was Santerre. 

This man has been lightly judged. His harsh 
voice, his coarse though fluent eloquence, his fory 
bidding countenance, and circumstances that oftey 
imperatively governed his conduct contrary to his— 
inclination, have led to his being classed amongst the 
most ferocious Terrorists of the period. Well! This 
demagogue was neither ill-natured nor cruel. He 
abandoned himself, blindly, to the impulse of party, 
but spontaneously he never injured any one, * * He 
had acquired a despotic authority over the multitude, 
whom he impelled and checked at his pleasure. * * 
Leaning upon the table, he looked steadily at the 
queen, who shuddered at his sight, and then said, in 
the softest accent to which he could modulate his 
voice— 

“ Nay, Madam, fear nothing! I do not want to 
hurt you, and in my presence no one shall lay a 
finger upon you, or the king, or your children. If 
any dared, I would be the first to defend you. Con- 
sider, Madam, that you are misled, and that it is 
dangerous to deceive the people.” 

The crowd had thronged around to hear the ha- 
rangue of their oracle; again he orders.them away, 
scolds, threatens, brutally driving them before him, 
The crowd trembles at his voice; the statues seem 
to lessen ; all file off and disappear. 

A personage of no small importance in his 
day, although now nearly forgotten, is then in- 
troduced upon the stage, amidst the sectional 
preparations for the 10th of August :— 

At ten o'clock at night of the 9th, an hundred and 
eighty commissioners, named by the sections, repair- 
ed to the Hétel de Ville, where, forming a general 
council, presided by the popular Huguenin, they, pa- 
ralyzed the authority: of the municipality. , Here 
suddenly started into renown a reputation destined 
to make a noise in the revolution. At the immense 
green cloth, around which deliberated these impro- 
visoed councillors, was seen, pen, in mouth, and seem- 
ingly very much occupied, a young man with an ex- 
pressive and somewhat sly countenance. This young 
man, whom every one recollected having seen but 9 
few years back, playing in the street gutters, was the * 
son of a porter. His good looks had attracted the 
notice of the clever Abbé Morellet, to whom the edu- 
cation of a son of M. de Berry’s was at that time in- 
trusted. The instruction given to the little gentleman 
was thenceforward shared by TJallien, who was thus 
introduced into a career to which his birth had. not 
destined him. Nothing develops ambition like unfore- 
seen prosperity. He who is at first confounded by the 
fortuitous gifts of Fate soon becomes more imperiously 
exacting than she is lavish, and, even whilst requiring 
more than she can. bestow, fancies he is but modestly 
obeying her. When the revolution occurred, Tallien 
pushed himself upwards by all the means that offer- 
ed; but he was still young, and could not soar high. 
Crawling on the earth, he intrigued in his section; 
then got himself attached to the general council. In 
this post he, for some months, remained obscure, and 
it was only on the night of the 9th of August that,he 
appeared as a principal actor in the revolutionary 
drama. He held the pen during the nocturnal sitting 
of the committee that usurped the power of the mu- 
nicipality of Paris. 

That Tallien now became one of the leading 
Terrorists, need not be added. In order not to 
sever man and wife, we will pass to our author's 
recollections of the first appearance on the s' 
of the future Mad. Tallien,; whom the Terrorist 
first saw upon his mission to Bordeaux, there 
to exterminate the last remains of the fugitive 
Girondists. 

The enchantress of whom I speak, daughter to,the 
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Spanish banker, M. Cabarrus, and then bearing the 
name of Mad. Fontenay, was at that time at Bor- 
deaux, in a somewhat adventurous situation, and the 
dawn of her celebrity was marked by incidents that 
I must not omit. 

It was one day announced in the circles of Bor- 
deaux that a beautiful citizeness had composed a 
wonderfully patriotic oration, which would be: deli- 
yered at the club, by a young patriot named Julien. 
I have reason to believe that this obliging reader 
was M. Julien, who during the Empire held several 
important posts in the military administration ; and 
who, since the Restoration, better known as Julien 
de Paris, was, in conjunction with the estimable 
Amaury-Duval, the founder of the Revue Encyclo- 

édique. * * 

P'The following decade was the day fixed for the de- 
livery of his speech. The club was full. All eyes 
were bent upon a young woman dressed in a riding 
habit of dark blue kerseymere, faced and trimmed 
with red velvet. Upon her beautiful black hair, 
cropped @ la Titus, then a perfectly new fashion, was 
lightly set, on one side, a scarlet cap trimmed with 
fur. Mad. Fontenay is said to have been most beau- 
tiful in this attire. 

The oration, admirably well read by Citizen Ju- 
lien, excited wonderful enthusiasm. Its common- 
place patriotic declamation, lighted up by a reflec- 
tion of the admiration felt for the author, gained 
it the utmost praise. Unanimous applause, flat- 
tering address of the president, honours of the sitting, 
in short, all the remunerations of popular assemblies 
were lavished upon the beautiful patriot. This tri- 
umphant essay was so encouraging, that the follow- 
ing decade Mad. Fontenay appeared in the club with 
a new discourse, which she now read herself. Her 
success was intoxicating. 

It should seem that some of Mad. Fontenay’s ad- 
mirers did not confine themselves to such club ho- 
mage ; for within a decade of her last oration, it was 
reported that two g Is, red of the elo- 
quent beauty, had fought a duel on her account. * * 
One only of the adversaries was slightly wounded ; 
and the conqueror, General Ed.-Colbert, had the 
mortification of learning that the few drops of blood 
he had shed, had purchased happiness for his rival. 
It was shortly after this that Tallien visited Bor- 
deaux, and made the acquaintance of the lady, who 
so completely subjugated his heart, that she left not 
in it a trace of ferocity. 

We turn back to the earlier times of the 
Terror; and think the following anecdote hap- 
pily exemplifies the extravagant extent to which 
suspicion was then carried. 

I have elsewhere related that during the long sitting 
of the royal family in the logograph’s seat in the 
hall of the National Assembly, on the 10th of Au- 
gust, a young national guard, named Huilliot, at the 
request of the queen, procured a couple of biscuits 
for the Dauphin, who was wretchedly hungry. One 
day that the imprisoned queen walked with her 
children in the garden of the Temple, this young 
man was sentry there. She recognized him, and, 
without stopping, observed, in allusion to the service 
he had rendered her, “ That young man is not in his 
proper place.” 

The two municipal officers who followed . her 
noticed her words, and scarcely had she passed, ere 
one of them collared the sentry, and roughly bade 
him follow. 

“ But, citizen, ‘my post—my orders,” urged the 
poor lad tremblingly. 

* T relieve thee ; follow me, and do not answer.” 

When they reached the principal guatd room of 
the Temple, Huilliot, to-his unspeakable terror, saw 

e commissioners of the Commune, forming them- 
selves into a tribunal, take their seats round the table, 
and place him on the bench of the aceused. 

“Thou knowest Madame Veto?” questioned the 
municipal officer who had brought him thither. 

“ As everybody knows her, citizen.” 

“ That is false ; or how should she have said ‘that 
young man is ‘not in his proper place.*. Thou art a 
scoundrelly aristocrat, an agent of Brunswick and 
Clairfait.” 





“TI do assure you, citizen, that I have no ac- 
quaintance with those gentlemen. The queen——” 
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* There is no queen!” thundered the municipal 
functionary. 

“The citizeness, Marie Antoinette,” resumed 
Huilliot, “must have mistaken me for some one 
else.” 

“ That is not clear,” observed a second commis- 
sioner, looking unavoidably askance at the youth, 
because he squinted. 

«“ No,” subjoined the first interrogator, “ and thou 
shalt be lodged at the Conciergerie, till this suspicious 
business is eleared up.” 

“ Oh, merciful Heaven!” exclaimed the simple- 
hearted national guard. “ And this evening's ball—” 

“ What dost mean ?” questioned a third municipal 
officer. 

“ You must know, citizen,’”’ said Huilliot, timidly, 
“that I belong to a society.” 

“A society!” exclaimed the original accuser. 
* An assemblage of conspirators.” 

“ No, indeed, citizen; only an assemblage of dan- 
cers; we give subscription balls hard by, in the Rue 
du Temple. I am one of the stewards.” 

“ Citizen magistrates,” said an officer of the na- 
tional guard, who had hitherto listened in silence, 
“ May I be allowed a word or two ?” 

“Speak, citizen captain; as commander of the 
armed force, thou hast a deliberative voice.” 

“ This youth, citizen, who is thinking of a ball 
during a criminal examination, has to me very little 
the air of a conspirator. * * And I can bear witness 
that he, this morning, requested me to allow him 
leave of absence for the night, on condition of doing 
double duty during the day ; and all for the sake of 
this same ball.” 

“ My coat, my pumps, my clean cravat, are all at 
a grocer’s, Rue du Temple, ready for me,” added 
Huilliot. “ You can ascertain the fact, citizen mu- 
nicipal officers.” 

“ The captain’s remark is very sensible,” said one 
of the commissioners, “ and much confirmed by the 
young citizen’s candid mien, Let us send a sergeant 
and two grenadiers to the grocer’s, to inquire into 
the facts of the case, and if the things be there, dis- 
charge the prisoner; for, as the citizen commander 
of the post justly says, people do not conspire and 
dance at the same time.” 

Huilliot’s statement proved to be correct, and he 
was dismissed ; but he had been lost had he confessed 
the two biscuits given to the famished Dauphin. 

We could willingly extract a few more absur- 
dities of the day, but cannot squeeze them in, 
inasmuch as we must keep room for two matters, 
to us more interesting,—to wit, our reminiscent’s 
version of Charlotte Corday’s tyrannicide, which 
he ascribes, not to exalted patriotism, but to love 
and vengeance; and secondly, for an anecdote 
which, though pre-supposing crime, is in itself 
creditable to one who is seldom mentioned but 
as an object of detestation—we mean the public 
accuser, Fouquier-Tinville. 

During their insurrectional movement, the Giron- 
dists, who had escaped from Paris, resided at the 
Intendance [a public edifice] at Caen, where they 
gave audience to all who sought them. The cap- 
tivating portrait, drawn by Madame Roland, of Bar- 
baroux, whom she called Antinous, will not have 
been tten ; and when ladies conspire, the fea- 
tures and form of an Apollo become important poli- 
tical qualities. One morning a young person, tall, 
well made, with an air of the greatest propriety, and 
attended by a servant, desired to speak with Bar- 
baroux. No one attached an indecorous idea to the 
visit. In the features of the unknown, at once dig- 
nified and delicate, there was a mixture. of reserve 
and pride that prevented suspicion. She came re- 
peatedly ; and always conversed privately with Bar- 
baroux, although in a saloon'where all the Girondist 
deputies were constantly coming and going. * * At 
length these visits were so frequently repeated, that 
Louvet, the author of Faublas, whose notions of 
female virtue were low, expressed his belief that this 
was a mere affair of gallantry. - 

“Ah, my dear colleague,” exclaimed Madame 
Roland’s Antinous, “ how wide art thou of the truth! 
I may reveal it now that our interviews are over, 
and the fair damsel, as I am informed, has depa 
for Paris. She is bent upon acquiring a thorough 





knowledge of some of the factious demagogues who 


now degrade our poor republic, and who are begin- 
ning to stain it with blood. She questioned me 
minutely respecting their domestic lives, their daily 
habits, and made me describe their persons and fea- 
tures, as if she had meant to paint their portraits 
upon returning home.” ® ® This young person was 
Charlotte Corday d’Armems, and I have often talked 
over her proceedings with Louvet, when he was a 
bookseller in the Palais Royal. * * This intrepid girl 
was of a noble family, whose antipathy to all the prin- 
ciples of the revolution was too notorious for her to be 
supposed an ardent patriot. Her brother, with whom 
I have since served, had then emigrated. He re- 
turned in virtue of the First Consul’s amnesty. * * 
He always shrugged his shoulders when his sister's 
patriotic martyrdom was praised. * * In 1789 
Madlle. Corday was deeply in love with the young 
Count de Belzunce, Colonel of the regiment de 
Bourbon. He fell a victim to popular fury; and 
the instrument of that fury had been Marat’s denun- 
ciations in the sanguinary newspaper he even then 
published. * * Is then the love-born vengeance of 
Charlotte Corday an ascertained truth? That I 
dare not aver; but her patriotic self-devotion is evi- 
dently a chimera. * * 

I saw her on her way to execution. I still see, 
and shall, as long as I live, the dazzling marble of 
her features, rising above the red serge thrown over 
her, and draping itself around her delicate limbs. I 
see Charlotte, now the heroine of resigned virtue, as 
before of enterprising resolution, impassive amidst 
the hooting, yelling, and imprecations of a bellowing 
multitude crowding around the fatal cart. 

We think it hard to deny the fair tyrannicide 
patriotic motives, though we may admit a sus- 
picion that love and love’s revenge had some 
share in sharpening her patriotic hatred, as also 
in directing it upon Marat. The next anecdote, 
with which we conclude, we must narrate some- 
what less graphically than our reminiscent, 
abridging, rather than altering his words. 

An hundred and thirty-two prisoners had been 
sent from Nantes to Paris by Carrier, for trial by the 
revolutionary tribunal. They were almost all seized 
with an epidemié, then ravaging the Parisian gaola, 
and their friends vainly implored their temporary 
transference to hospitals. One of these friends at 
length bethought him of applying to Fouquier-Tin- 
ville, the public accuser. 

Upon presenting himself at the residence of this 
terrible functionary, the petitioner. was informed by 
the wife of one of his underlings, and. informed ‘with 
eynical plainness, that such a.supplication had no 
chance of success, unless presented by female youth 
and beauty. The discomfited messenger returned 
with this answer to the assembled families and friends 
of the unfortunate prisoners. 

“1 will go,” said, with a deep sigh, Madlle. M——, 
a young-and lovely Nantoise, whose father was dying 
of the epidemic. 

“ But Mademoiselle,” rejoined the unsuccessful 
petitioner, “pure and innocent as you are, you know 
not the danger you run.” 

“ T know, Sir, that my father must die if he be 
not immediately got out of the prison. If he who 
can release him ask my life, it is his—can he re- 
quire more ?” 

Her friends looked sorrowfully upon the innocent 
girl; but the object was important to all—they gave 
her no hint of the shame that threatened, and she 
went: forth. 

Madlle. M——. found the public accuser alone in 
his cabinet. The tear-swollen eyes, the confusion, 
combined with evidently unsuspecting innocence of 
the virgin of seventeen, seem to have touched even 
the profligate Terrorist. He soothed her, made her 
sit, and-listened to her petition. 

“T wish, if possible, to favour you, citizeness,” 
said he, as she concluded. 

* Oh, citizen! I shall owe you my father's life.” 

“Owe me the life of a man!” murmured the Ter- 
rorist, half to himself. “ Yes, I will oblige you; 
but you must meet me to-day, at two o'clock, at the 
Tuileries, on the terrace by the water.” 

‘J will be theré, citizen,” replied she; whilst the 
long lashes quite veiled her large blue eyes. 

“ Be punctual.” 
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“ Citizen, my father is dying.” 
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“ Ah! true! A father’s life—that is something, 
Farewell then till two.” 

At two o'clock Madlle. M—_— was at the place of 
assignation. Punctually Fouquier-Tinville appeared ; 
offered his arm to the beautiful supplicant, sheltered 
her with his umbrella, as it was beginning to rain, 


guillotine. The purveyor of the guillotine felt his 
companion’s arm tremble, and perhaps he himself 
shuddered. 

They reached the restaurant, Gros Caillou. The 








mitted that same evening. It is said that Fouquier- 
Tinville became thenceforward less prodigal of blood ; 
and that, during the exercise of his odious function, 
he was occasionally seen to draw forth a letter, look 


| at it, and become more placable.—[This we confess 
| is rather too sentimental for our powers of belief.] 

and led her away. On their road they passed the | 
| was questioned respecting her feelings towards the 


When she returned to Nantes, Madlle. M—— 


formidable Terrorist, and I am assured that her an- 
swer was this: The first time I accosted a func- 
tionary of such dreadful celebrity, I thought I saw a 


public accuser ordered dinner in a private cabinet, | hyena before me. The day after he had rendered 


and half-frightened, half-trusting, the Antigone of 
Nantes accompanied him thither. 

Dinner was served, but little honour was dona, to 
the artist's skill. The heart of the Jacobin was shaken 
by an unwonted struggle, and one of its effects was to 
make him, most unexpectedly, as timid as his intend- 
ed victim. Once, at table, Madlle. M——’s hand 
touched Fouquier-Tinville’s, Both trembled alike. 

Not a word, not a gesture, had awakened in the 
maiden a suspicion of aught unbeseeming, when 
suddenly her companion, throwing down his napkin, 
said in kindly accents, “ Citizeness, I am at your 
command,” 

He led her down stairs, paid the bill, gave her his 
arm, put up the umbrella, and they retraced their 
steps. As they passed the instrument of death, he 
dragged his still trembling companion as far from it 
as —-s and they proceeded. 

pon reaching the terrace where they had met, 
he drew several folded papers from his pocket, pre- 
sented them to Madlle. M——., and said in tones of 
emotion, “ Here, Mademoiselle, are the requisite 
orders for transferring the sick Nantois prisoners to 
hospitals. They owe this favour to you, and, God 
be thanked! you may tell them so without a blush. 
It is a victory gained by your candid innocence; and 
I feel I can be happy in your escape. Farewell.” 








Ere Madlle. M———. could speak her gratitude, he 
was gone, But she poured it forth ip a letter, trans- ' 


me such a service, and with such delicacy, if he had 
asked my hand, I should have given it, not only 
without reluctance, but eagerly—perhaps with plea- 
sure.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Uncle Horace, by the author of ‘ Sketches of Irish 
Character,’ &c. 3 vols.—We have, more than once, 
recorded our opinion that Mrs. Hall is most success- 
ful in her short stories. ‘Uncle Horace,’ however, 
is more to our taste than her last novel, ‘The Out- 
law.’ The story turns on the kindly deeds of a 


rich, eccentric, benevolent Liverpool merchant, whose | 


brother, having retired from business, settles in Lon- 
don, with a beautiful wife and an admirable daughter, 
intending to live en prince, and to catch that hollow- 
est of all bubbles, success in fashionable society. 
His fortunes become involved by his extravagance, 
and, just before his death, they are further perplexed 
by the appearance of that mysterious foreigner (own 
cousin to Schedoni) who stalks, like Mephistopheles, 
through so many acres of print and paper, to the 
profit of the Minerva press, This dark Count 
D’Oraine has some mysterious and ill-defined claim 
on Mrs, Brown Lorton—a former marriage, only 
annulled by the proofs of a yet eariier matrimonial 
connexion. The shame and the dread of detection 
drive Mrs, Lorton mad, and the re-appearance of 
the Count also suspends and perils an engagement 


of marriage between her daughter and the scion 
of a noble house. The influence of “Uncle Ho- 
race,” however, and the adventures into which he 
falls, form the spell by which the web (further 
tangled by the desperate incidents of an abduc- 
tion, a@ revenge, and a suicide,) is finally unra. 
velled. From what has been said, it may be di- 
-vined that there is a preponderance of melo-drame in 
this tale; too large an allowance of whiskered de. 
ceivers and solitary cottages, of pistol and stiletto 
work, for a story which vibrates between Belgrave 
Square and Liverpool C The spirit of the 
tale, however, is pure and amiable throughout. 


The Peel Banquet at Glasgow.—A quarto volume 
containing full particulars of the election, inaugura. 
tion, the address, speeches, with list of names of those 
who attended the festival, and plans, &c., of the 
banqueting-hall, drawn up by Dr. Cleland. 
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.|A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. 


A.M. Overcast. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, Fine and clear. 


A.M, Overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds. 
Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine—light 
clouds and wind. 
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Fine & clear. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ Hydrabad, on the Indus, Ist March, 1837. 

“This morning, at sunrise, I, for the first time, 
Javed my head and beard in the limpid wave of the 
Indus, whose classic stream limited the conquests of 
Philip’s * warlike son‘—on whose tranquil bosom 
proudly glided the victorious fleet of Nearchus; but 
I spare you all this—is it not written in the books 
of every traveller? Historical accuracy, however, 
compels me to avow, that as far as regards the limpi- 
dity of the stream, I hesitated much whether wash- 
ing in it would make me cleaner or dirtier ; in fact, 
it was rather watery mud than muddy water. 

“T am travelling all alone, and being detained 
here until I receive the Ameer’s permission to pro- 
ceed further, and presuming that you have not many 
correspondents in the Sindian dominions, I hope this 
letter will be welcome as a rarity, and shall proceed, 
therefore, to report progress as far as hitherto made. 

“My outset was most ominously unfortunate: a 
dreadful typhoon struck the native boat in which I 
was embarked off the mouths of the Indus. For 
three days and nights we had to run before it, con- 
stantly washed over by the waves, until my poor 
Hindoo servants had nearly perished from the cold, 
and my horses from hunger, the salt water having 
speedily rendered their grass uneatable. Our sail 
was shivered into ribbons, and the boat itself rolled 
to such a degree, while we were rigging out a new 
one, that our mast started, and was very near going 
by the board. Then when we did get into Kurachee, 
(a port about 40 miles beyond the westernmost 
mouth of the Indus,) wet, and hungry, and miser- 
able, without provisions, and exposed to a pelting 
shower, which made my cabin like a draw-well, and 
myself like a bucket at the bottom of it, a rascally 
Nuwaub refused to allow me to land, and actually 
kept me there six days, under one pretence or an- 
other; until at last I rigged out our small boat, and 
sent him word that I was coming to pay him a visit, 
which ceremony (he never having seen a Feringee,) 
so frightened him, that he sent off his brother with 
six Indian soldiers, who, remaining alongside the 
boat all night, landed me early in the morning, upon 
the express conditions that I was not to attempt 
entering their town, but to proceed immediately 
on my journey. With these conditions I was ob- 
liged to comply, and, having sat on the beach until 
camels could be procured, [ hastily packed up my 
baggage, and started towards Tatta, about three 
in the afternoon, making my first march, of about 
ten miles, to the side of a hill, where I spent the 
night, as I have all succeeding ones, under a bush, 
having first passed an hour with my camel-drivers 
and sipahees, smoking my cheroot to their hookah, 
squatting round a fire, and listening to the not un- 
pleasant music which one of them made with a little 
sitar that, with his ponderous matchlock, he had 
brought slung over his shoulder. 

*T do not at all wonder that. the model of patience 
was to be found in the East, for there can be no finer 
lesson in that virtue than travelling with a Cafila. I 
have now been in the saddle ten hours together, and, 
in that time, have not gone more than about eighteen 
ér twenty miles !—the longest day’s march I have, as 
yet, been able to accomplish. Anything so into- 
lerably tedious as the pace of a loaded camel you can- 
not conceive, unless it be the motions of the camel- 
drivers in loading them. Rise as early as I will, it 
is sure to be eleven or twelve o’clock before I can 
Er Cafila to start; and then we have not gone 

fan hour, before some camel spills his load, or 
the boxes hang to one side or the other, or too much 
forward or backwards, and we have all to halt until 
this is set right. Then the roads are the dreariest 
things in creation ; nothing but sand, salt, and tama- 
risk bushes, with here and there an ambitious-looking 
babool, like a broomstick, with the broom end up- 
wards, and almost so high, that a camel need not 
stoop to it. Beyond Tatta, the roads were a little 
better, as they skirted a magnificent hunting-park of 
the Meers, which ran along the banks of the Indus 
for ten or twelve miles, between Tatta and Hilaiya, 
where I halted under a good-sized acacia tree. 

“Tn Tatta I found the Nuwaub altogether as civil 
as the Kurachee Nuwaub had been the reverse. On 
receiving news of my approach, he sent out two men 





to conduct me to the place he had appointed for my | up to me, by order of Mustapha Pasha, and every- 
residence—a fine Moorish-looking old mansion, for- | thing promised a most agreeable passage across the 
merly evidently of considerable extent and magni- | Libyan Sea. However, I was not to come off so 
ficence, as its carefully-carved and gilded cornices, | cheaply. Towards evening we encountered a sea 
its pillars and spacious court-yard demonstrated, | agitated by the violent south winds of the preceding 
though now sorely frayed by time, and dilapidated | week, which beat furiously against us, imparting to 


by age and the weather. On entering the city gates, 
I was presented with a handful of roses, and, on dis- 
mounting, was waited on by the Nuwaub’s Dewan 
and Jemadar (his chief civil and military officers), 
bearing their master’s salaam and apologies for not 
calling on me that evening on account of the cold, 
but promising to visit me early next day. They also 
begged me to consider the city as my own, and to 
give them my orders for anything I might require, 
which they assured me be chesm (on their eyes) they 
would provide. 

“ Next day, the Nuwaub himself came—a really 
fine specimen of an Oriental gentleman. He had 
travelled in Persia and Khorass4n, visited Bombay, 
where he had been received by Sir John Malcolm, 
had been on more than one occasion Mehmandart 
to Col. Pottinger and other Europeans, who had 
come here on official missions, and spoke Hindoo- 
stanee so freely, that he and I were able to make out 
a very ble half hour’s conversation. 

“The city of Tatta was, some years since, visited 
by the plague, which carried off a great number of 
its inhabitants, and reduced it to a state of desola- 
tion, from which it never has recovered ; still, when 
viewed by the European traveller from the litte hill 
to the west—from which it first meets the eye—its 
square-terraced houses, its mosques with their domes 
and minarets intermingled with the dark mangoe, 
the graceful acacia, and the stately palm, give it an 
air of strength, of beauty, and even of grandeur, 
which is scarce dispelled till you find yourself tread- 
ing amidst mouldering houses and deserted streets. 

“From Tatta here I made three days march, or 
rather on the third day (my march having been re- 
tarded by heavy rain all the morning,) I reached the 
banks of the Indus, about two miles below Hydrabad, 
and, resting there for the night, crossed the river this 
morning at sunrise, in a sort of ferry-boat. On re- 
porting my arrival, through the Wuzeer Ahmed 
Khan, to the Meers, they sent their Dewan to wel- 
come me, and to give orders that supplies of meat, 
ghee, flour, rice, grain, and grass, for myself, my ser- 
vants, and horses, should be supplied to me during 
my stay. I was for declining this piece of hospitality, 
but the Dewan said it was the Meers’ positive orders, 
and I was obliged to submit. I have been invited to 
appear to-morrow in the ‘ presence full of light’ of 
the chief Meer, Noor Mahommed Khan; of my re- 
ception I shall tell you in a future letter.” 








SEMILASSO (PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU) IN 
EGYPT. 


Departure from Candia— Storm— Alexandria—The 
Egyptian Fleet. 

A golden fiery sun shone on the first day of the new 
year 1837—a warm, balsamic air hovered over the 
gently agitated bosom of the sea—but black clouds 
traversed the sky and eclipsed from time to time the 
glorious orb of day. Mount Ida, in Candia, rose in 
unrivalled splendour, clothed, by a fall of snow 
during the night, in a dazzling mantle of unsullied 
white, which was relieved by the dark jagged ridges 
of the rocks and mountains around it. We glided 
lightly over the watery mirror in the convenient 
felucca, and approached the Semendi-dschad brig, 
belonging to the Viceroy of Egypt, which was wait- 
ing for me in a desolate creek of the island of Dia, 
and now welcomed me with a salute from its guns. 
This little brig is historically interesting, for it was 
on board her that Osman Pasha, the viceroy’s un- 
grateful favourite, fled to Constantinople to the 
Sultan. I went on board with my few attendants 
and (with the exception of one of my servants who 
is a German) was in a few moments the only Euro- 
pean among some hundred Candiots, Arabs, Turks, 
and Negroes, men of strange countenances, and, for 
the most part, speaking to me unintelli- 
gible. But every one exerted himself to show his 
devotedness tome. The captain's cabin, furnished 
with every necessary convenience, was politely given 


f The stews eppsintes by tin sativa saloons tseniestsia 








the ship a most unpleasant motion, and in the dark- 

ness of the night a violent storm suddenly arose. In 

an instant all my well-arranged tables, with 

books, bottles, and glasses, were upset with a fenrible 

crash, and, almost at the same moment, a cask rolled 

over the skylight of my sleeping cabin, which fell in 

a thousand fragments upon my bed. Amidst the 

continued and horrible rolling of the brig, over which 

the waves frequently dashed, it was in vain to think 

of collecting my scattered effects—hesides, all my 

people were already labouring so severely under sea- 

sickness that I did not get a sight of one of them 

during the two days and nights for which this storm 

continued with unabated fury. Had not a negro, 

from Sennaar, taken pity on me, I should have had 

no assistance whatever, for neither the captain, who 
was said to be likewise’sea-sick, nor any of the crew 

was to be seen. There appeared, besides, to be much 

confusion in the management of the ship, and all 

the evolutions were executed with a degree of noise 

and a slowness not usual in ships of war, so that 

if I had seen only this brig of Mehemet Ali's fleet, 
I should have formed a very incorrect idea of it. . As 
for myself, in the midst of the chaos, nothing was to 
be done but to have patience, and leave it to my 
broken and scattered effects to roll about till they 
had settled themselves. In this situation I passed 
fifty hours, with Turkish phlegm, not much affected 
by the disorder itself, but unable to move, and with 

difficulty performing the feat of drinking, without 
spilling half of it on the bed, a cup of broth which the 

negro, balancing himself like a rope-dancer, brought 
me, or the pulling to pieces with my fingers a morsel 
of lean mutton, not to go wholly without the neces- 

sary sustenance. At length, on the third day, when 

we were still proceeding under close-reefed sails, even. 
lying-to in thé night (in spite of which we had ad. 
vanced on an average five or six miles in an hour), 

the storm abated, the sea grew calmer, and I learned, 
with great joy, from one of my servants who had 

come to life again, that the Bay of Aboukir was in 
sight, and the arsenal of Alexandria already visible 
in the horizon. Though still stupified and torment- 
ed by a violent head-ache, I hastily threw on my 
cloak and got upon deck. The ash-grey waves still 
rose to the very edge of the ship, which was tossed 

up and down, but not to such an intolerable degree 
as before, and the sight of the sea, already tinged by 
the waters of the Nile, the sight of Egypt, so long the 
object of my wishes, soon made me forget all my 
sufferings. Ina few hours more the proud city of 
the immortal Macedonian lay before me, with all its 
thousand romantic recollections, born anew, through 

a new Macedonian hero, placed between the desert 
and the sea, half Oriental half European, rising in 
splendour out of the sea, and, like a Fata Morgana, 
enthroned above flat sandy shores, which are scarcely 
discernible behind the booming waves; without any 

visible bases, and as it were floating in the air, you 

see white palaces, green palm-groves, the lofty pillar 

of Pompey, and before it a forest of masts, extending 

from one end of the noble harbour to the other. A 

Fort occupies the site of the celebrated Pharos, and 

the extensive residence of the Viceroy separates the 

new from the old harbour, which have now exchanged 

their names, for the old harbour is the only one that 

is used, and the new one, as it is called, has no ships, 

and is choked up with sand.“ — 

The entire prospect was in a high degree striking 
by its novelty; the nearer we approached, the more 
extraordinary did the scene appear; above all, the 
appearance of the fleet,—this work of eight years in 
the hands of a creative genius. It was the beginning 
of the Bairam, and ten ships of the line of above a 
hundred guns, five frigates of above fifty guns, and 
twenty corvettes and brigs, ranged in long lines and 
decorated from the mast-head down to the deck with 
the flags of all nations, presented a sight such as I 
had never before beheld. But scarcely had the 
pilot conducted u% through the narrow entrance, 
when all the forts and all the ships opened a fire, 
which gave a complete idea of a naval battle. Ina 
few seconds all the palaces and ships and the sea it~ 
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self vanished from our eyes ; thick volumes of smoke 
filled the atmosphere ; nothing was visible but the 
red lightnings of the artillery, nothing audible but 
its astounding thunder. The spirit of the man who 
here bears sway seemed to float over the waters to 
announce itself in all its greatness and power. It 
was a soul-elevating feeling—a glorious reception at 
the entrance of the mysterious land that lay before 
me; and I thanked my stars thgt, after many struggles, 
they had brought me hither. 


Landing in Alexandria— Besson and Bogos Bey. 

We had just anchored when the commander of 
the fleet, Besson Bey, was announced, who being in- 
formed by the Seraskier of my arrival, most obligingly 
offered me apartmentsin his hotel in the new Ibrahim 
Square, and at the same time told me that as soon as 
I was ready his carriage would be on the beach. This 
Frenchman, who is highly honoured by Mehemet 
Ali, and the very life and soul of the Egyptiap navy, 
is the very same Captain Besson, formerly of the 
French navy, who offered Napoleon, when at Roche- 
fort, to convey him to America, and who, when the 
latter, in spite of Besson’s urgent entreaties, per- 
sisted in the resolution, which proved so disastrous 
to him, of committing himself to the generosity of 
the English, sailed to America and did not fall in 
with a single enemy’s ship! When I landed, about 
an hour afterwards, on the new quay, and without 
being at all incommoded by the importunate offers 
of service of the populace, which is so troublesome 
for instance in Algiers and several of our sea-ports, I 
found there an elegant English carriage drawn by 
two Arabian horses, and several gigantic camels to 
convey my effects. ‘Well pleased at finding myself 
again on terra firma, I sprang into the britschka 
and rolled rapidly through the narrow streets of the 
still oriental part of the city, with its motley and 
dirty crowd, its red, green, and white soldiers with 
their shining arms, and, as a late traveller very aptly 
says, with its strata of stench and perfume. So I 
came to the quarter of the Franks, the cleanly, hand- 
some appearance of which, and its palaces built en- 
tirely in the European style, would be an ornament to 
any city of our civilized quarter of the globe, though 
a portion of the ground on which they stand was but 
lately gained from the sea. Here are the residences 
of all the foreign consuls, whose flags being hoisted 
on account of the Bairam, added to the festive ap- 
pearance of the whole: and the more so as all these 
flags, which are planted on the terraces at the top of 
the lofty houses, have light winding stairs to the tops 
of the staff from which the flags are flying. The 
amiable general received me in his hotel, assigned 
me an extensive suite of richly-furnished apart- 
ments on the first story, introduced me there to Mr. 
Roquerbes, the obliging Prussian consul, who, to my 
great satisfaction, lodges over me in the same house, 
and provided so kindly and so completely for all my 
wants, that I had nothing left to wish for. On the 
very next day the answer of the Viceroy to the letters 
sent to his Highness, arrived, on which Bogos Bey, 
the first and most confidential minister of Mehemet 
Ali, honoured me with a visit. Bogos Bey is by 
birth an Armenian and a Christian, who began his 
career as a Dragoman, but who, by his genius, his 
fidelity, and an extremely conciliating behaviour to 
everybody, has acquired the unbounded favour of his 
master, as well as the universal affection and esteem 
of both foreigners and natives. His manners are 
those of a man of the world, almost humble, but by 
no means without dignity, or without a sensible con- 
sciousness of his importance and of. the influence 
which he enjoys. Once, only, and that a long time 
ago, it is said that, from some unknown cause, he 
provoked the anger of Mehemet Ali to such a degree 
that he ordered him to be put to death. M. Rosetti, 
the (Austrian) consul, saved him in a very singu 
way, and kept him concealed till the Pasha, who 
believed that his orders had been executed, mani- 
fested profound affliction at having lost a man who 
was indispensable to him. They now ventured to 
disclose the truth to Mehemet Ali, and from that 
time the confidence which he places in Bogos Bey 
has never been impaired. On the other hand the 
gratifude, of the minister to his deliverer has been 
extended, since his death, to his, family, and never 
wayered fora moment. All commercial affairs, all 
communications with the consuls, are directed by 











Bogos Bey, and as the viceroy is still the only 
colossal merchant of his dominions, we may form 
an estimate of the extent of his sphere of action. 
He is now about sixty years of age, of a pleasing and 
mild demeanour, with penetrating eyes, full of fire 
and intelligence, almost incredibly laborious, and, as 
it is affirmed, a consummate diplomatist. Our con- 
versation, which turned on many subjects, interested 
me extremely, and the friendly and flattering words, 
which he addressed to me from the Viceroy, could 
not but excite my warmest gratitude. During my 
stay at Alexandria I frequently saw him in his own 
house, and every visit confirmed the favourable 
opinion with which I was impressed at my first meet- 
ing with him ; nay, in the sequel I had occasion to 
honour his liberal sentiments as much as I had pre- 
viously had to admire the amenity of manners of a 
man who had never seen Europe. It is, besides, no 
more than my duty to testify my grateful sense of 
all the distinctions and marks of honour which I 
received by order of the Viceroy. Equipages and 
saddle horses belonging to his Highness were placed 
at my disposal ; a guard of honour was sent to me, 
which I had much trouble to decline ; when I visited 
the fleet I was saluted with the same politeness as at 
Malta and Candia, with fifteen guns, and every wish 
that I expressed was immediately fulfilled with the 
greatest readiness. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue approaching meeting of the British Associ- 
ation for the Ad t ci is regarded 
with even more than the usual interest attaching to 
these great periodical assemblies,—not only because 
the experiment so earnestly desired by many of the 
early members—that of holding a Meeting “ in some 
one of the large commercial cities”—is now to be 
fully tried, but also because the experience of 
former years has suggested some important modifi- 
cation of the plan of proceeding. There has never, 
we believe, been a doubt felt as to the really excel- 
lent fruits of the Morning Sectional Meetings, at 
which papers deemed likely to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of Science have been freely and candidly 
discussed by these who are the most capable of eli- 
citing the truth, or exposing the error of every com- 
munication; but this general satisfaction has not 
been felt with regard to the Evening Meetings, 
which, among their other uses, were supposed to 
have the effect of diffusing, among the general body 
of the members, some part of the treasures of know- 
ledge collected and purified in each Section. 

To accomplish this well, has been hitherto found 
nearly impossible—time could not be spared from 
more valuable labours to methodize and bring within 
compass the voluminous official reports of the Sec- 
tions—no zeal could carry the officers through the 
endless fatigue which the preparation and production 
of these reports, in addition to their other duties, 
imposed—and seldom have we been so fortunate as 
to hear the oration in which the substance of these 
documents was embodied. 

This, we are informed, is now to be remedied, by 
an entire change of plan. The Evening Meetings, it 
is understood, will be of another kind, and for other 
objects. The great want of opportunity for culti- 
vating mutual acquaintance, and enjoying friendly 
discussion—a desideratum felt with increased force 
at every Meeting succeeding the embryo sitting at 
York—will be met by devoting at least two even- 
ings to a pleasurable Promenade and Conversazione 
in the magnificent apartments of the Town Hall, 
which the Mayor and Council have most liberally 
placed at the disposal of the Association. On the 
other evenings, the Amphitheatre, we believe, will 
be opened for business, reading the Secretary's Ad- 





lar | dress, one or two chosen lectures, &c. Thus, the 


evenings may offer an agreeable relaxation after the 
morning work—the men of abstract and practical 
knowledge may be mingled together, and both 
brought into friendly intercourse with those nume- 
rous friends of the Association who attend the Meet- 
ings to gather knowledge, and those whom they 
esteem as the leaders of science. Thus the unity of 
the body will be more securely maintained, and its 
power of giving a right direction in the pursuit of 
knowledge be augmented. 

The ready access to Liverpool by steam convey- 








= 
ance by land and sea, appear to guarantee a 


-influx even of distant members. Among the distin. 


guished foreigners who are expected to join this 
Meeting, we have heard the names of M. Gay-Lussac. 
M. de la Rive, M. E. de Verneuil, M. Fresnel, jun., 
&c. No one can doubt that the reception of their 
numerous visitors by the opulent, spirited inhabitants 
of this Emporium of C » will be 

surate with the hospitality displayed on previous 
occasions. The Royal Medical and Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions are as admirably adapted for the Sectional 
Meetings, as are the Town Hall and Amphitheatre 
for the Evening Assemblies. 

It is arranged, that on or after the 4th of 
September, the Town Hall, which is contiguous 
to the quays and streets of business, shall he the 
place of resort for strangers, who will there receive 
their tickets and programmes, and all the usual 
information as to lodgings, excursions, ordinaries, 
&c. The delivery of the tickets will be 
facilitated on this occasion, by employing the dis. 
tinction of Life Members and Annual Subseri 
who have been furnished with blue and white circy. 
lars, for the purpose of expediting this part of the 
arrangement. 

The preliminary business of the Council and 
General Committee being dispatched in the previous 
week, at the Atheneum, the several Committees and 
Sections will meet in the morning of Monday, the 
llth of September, in spacious theatres, in the fol- 
lowing four places, which are situated within five 
minutes walk of one another :— 

A. Mathematical and\ Mecuanics’ Institute, 

Physical Science Mount Street. 





B. Chemical Science .. Ditto. 
C. Geology, §c.e0++ «+ Ditto. 
G. Mechanical Science Ditto. 


Rovat Institution, Col- 
quitt Street. 

Savines’ Bank, Colquitt 
Street. 


i r Mepicat =I nstrtvtion. 
E. Medical Science .. Meunt Blase ? 


Model Room ....Mecuantcs’ Institute. 
Lvucas’s Rooms, capable of 

holding 600 persons. 
Capable of 


Evening Meetings AmpuiTHEaTRE : 
Promenades . -. «+» Town Hati | pa fin 


The Atheneum, Lyceum, Exchange Rooms, and 
a great variety of public and private establishments, 
will be open to members; a steam-boat has been 
placed at the disposal of the Meeting; excursions to 
the Salt Mines, Northwich, to the plate glass establish- 
ment of St. Helen’s, the Aviary at Knowsley, &c., 
are talked of, though we think it likely that the ab- 
sorbing interest of the Sectional proceedings will keep 
most of the members to their post. Before and after 
the Meeting, indeed, very pleasant trips may be 
made to the Isle of Man, &c. 

We have just received from America the Annual 
Report of the Regents of the University, presented 
to the legislature on the Ist of March last. It is, of 
course, identical in character with the Report for 
1835, noticed heretofore at some length in the Athe- 
neum (No. 460); but it is, to us, even more inter- 
esting, as showing the general results of the expe- 
rience of the past year, and the consequent changes 
and alterations introduced into the different schools. 
As it was decided at Bristol that a Committee on 
Education should meet at Liverpool, simultaneously 
with the British Association, we will take care that 
this Report, so obligingly forwarded to us, shall be 
transmitted thither, for the information of the mem- 
bers. Further, then, we need only to observe, that the 
Report is accompanied, as heretofore, by meteorolo- 
gical observations made at the several academies—by 
many valuable miscellaneous observations on atmo- 
spherical phenomena, the progress of vegetation, 
&c.; and with the hourly observations made at dif- 
ferent places on the 21st and 22nd of December, in 
compliance with the suggestion of Sir J. F. W. Her- 
schel. In reference to this subject, Sir John has 
addressed a letter of thanks to the Secretary of the 
Albany Institute, from which the following is an 


extract :-— 
the favour of the 
ical ob- 


D. Zoologyand Botany 


F. Statistics o....+0 


Ordinary ....-- 


“T have just received, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, them 
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servations made at the Albany Institute on the 21st 
and 22nd of December, 1835. I am truly rejoiced 
to find this readiness of co-operation at a station of 
so much importance. * * We will indulge the 
hope that they will be continued on succeeding oc- 
casions, and communicated in like manner, and I 
have no doubt when one or two years’ observations 
shall have thus accumulated from the now numerous 
and continually increasing stations which have placed 
themselves in correspondence with us, that from their 
comparison, results of a general and important na- 
ture will not fail to arise. 

“ Permit me to suggest, that in continuing the ob- 
servations until an opportunity shall occur of ascer- 
taining by direct or intermediate comparison with 
some standard of authority, the zero point of the 
barometer, (or by instituting some direct inquiry 
into the absolute length of the mercurial column, by 
actual measurement,) it would be desirable that the 
same instrument should be employed, (unless there 
be reason to fear that in transporting it from its usual 
place its zero should change,) and that any opportu- 

which may occur of comparing it with other 
barometers should be seized. 

“In addition to the observations heretofore made, 
that of the temperature of the soil at 6 or 8 feet 
below the surface, or of the water at the bottom of a 
deep well, which would give very little additional 
trouble—as one or. two observations on each day 
would suffice—would be valuable as leading by the 
shortest course to a knowledge of the mean tempe- 
rature of the station.” 


In another part of our paper will be found a 
translation from the first of a series, we presume, of 
letters addressed by Prince Puckler Muskau to 
the editor of the Augsburg Gazetie, on the present 
state of Egypt. The Prince is a warm admirer of 
Mohammed Ali, by whom he has been received and 
entertained with extraordinary munificence. Sub- 
sequent letters, on “The Fellahs,” and on “ The 
Navy of Mohammed Ali,” will, if we have room, ap- 
pear next week ; but how far we shall proceed in our 
translations, must depend on the novelty and interest 
of the subjects treated. We also publish a letter 
from a friend travelling on the Indus. As he ob- 
serves, it will not be the less welcome for its rarity, 
few even of our broad-sheet brethren having a cor- 


respondent in Sinde. We have only to add a trifle 
in the way of— 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dear Eprror, 


While you are toiling, 


And catering for your weekly talk, 
Can scarce w yourself a walk, 

How shall I make you understand, 
The pleasures mortals here command? 
So horse, in miser’s paddock born, 
Has but a queer idea of corn. 

It has been said by some grave sage, 
We've fallen upon an iron age; 

Since most things formed for use or trade 
Are of that plastic metal made; 

While deals and oaks, no longer needed, 
Are likely to be superseded. 

But Tonbridge, by a fate so rare, 

Though famous for its wooden ware, 
Outdoes e’en Birmingham’ 's outdoings, 
Maugre its h ings, f gs, screwings, 
For Brummy placed upon the slips 

(Its greatest wondef,) iron ships ; 

While Tonbridge boasts, within its quarter, 
(More wond’rous still) its iron water ! 
"Twas this same water (to a fraction) 

That, by a natural attraction, 

Drew for a century its votaries 

From racings, huntings, shootings, boateries, 
To colonize each Hebrew mount,t 

And quaff the salutary fount. 

"Twas thus our Charles the Second’s wife 
Sought the case-hardening well of life, 

In hopes the bubbling waters, there, 

Might help her to a son and heir. 

Had she succeeded in her plan, 

The boy had proved an iron man ! 

Here, too, came Anne, with like intent, 
On cutting off the Georges bent; 

In vain th’ enchanted well she tried, 

For conscious fate the boon denied, 
Preparing glories, then foreseen, 

The triumphs of a virgin Queen ! 

"Twas thus that Tonbridge had its gay days, 
And long o’erflowed with lords and ladies ; 
But Fortune’s dominating ion 
Is, and was ever, change of fashion. 

She, as her wheel she trundled right on, 
From Tonbridge bore her fools to Brighton ; 
Leaving the Pantiles to the few, 

Who health, and health alone, pursue ; 

And now,—* his occupation gone,” 

Nash,t in his glory ’s left alone. 

For ever thus, the hair-brained gods 

Merit and fortune set at odds ; 

But Tonbridge, though much less the mode, 
Is still Hygeia’s loved abode ; 

In nature's beauteous features dressed, 

By the south’s softest airs caressed, 

With Tonbridge near, who'd care one farden 
For Spa, or Aix, or Baden-Baden, 
Encountering land and water troubles, 

To test the German Brunnen’s bubbles? 
Like certain folks, whom you and I know, 
Who up the Rhine (and down with rhino,) 
Steamed it along, from dawn to dark, 
While care sat mounted on their bark, 

And drugged with double sour the wine, 

To rack their insides, as they dine. 

But I must pause: the narrowing paper 
Warns me my space is growing taper ; 

So (verbum sat.), no further roam, 
Health may be found much nearer home; 





Beneath an August sunshine broiling ;— 
While more than twenty dog-stars rule, 
And not e’en cucumbers are cool ; 
While butter melts, small beer turns sour, 
And droops the beau-pot’s withering flow’r ;— 
While tusbot" 's flabby, ven’son high, 
While corks from gooseberry champaign fly, 
With sharp report like musket shot, 
And Gunter’s very ice is hot ;— 
While diners out, in close-wedged seat, 
With seanty room to mop, or eat, 
Thaw and lve,—till men might deem 
‘Twas some new mode to dine by steam ;— 
While nightly routs, though thinned, are but a 
of the black-hole in Calcutta ;— 
belles, in rows uneasy, 
Think themselves each a little Grisi, 
Or, stewed in box, the panting fair 
Deems Costa’s music wants more air ;— 
Here, wiser, I enjoy the breeze, 
The cooling rill, the shading trees, 
With all the country’s best delights, 
Its sauntering days, its dreamless nights, 
Its bacon, chickens, peas, potaty, 
Tts otium cum dignitate: 
And having on my hands a plenty 
Of rural dolce far niente, 
Than can your friend bestow it better, 
Rey inditing you this letter? 
unnerved, each spring let down, 
I ‘oun 4 hasty leave of town, 
White as a sheet, sad as a ghost, 
Much thinner than a whipping post ; 
And, ere I melted quite away, 
To Tonbridge bent my willing way ;— 
Of, as the Roman poet teils, 
“Gave one more subject to” the Wells. 
, “Oh thou!” in elbow chair enshrined, 
To editorial tasks confined, 
Cutting pretenders up by dozens, 
As wise men cut their country cousins,— 
who'd be much dearer loved 
If they were only once removed ;— 
ae let that — ym, all day, 
our Ajax ‘rous play, 
Now, ‘gainst. intriguing authors ‘huffing, 
Row’ against bibliopolic puffing, 





Cross not the Channel to Ostend, 

Your lagging pulse’s pace to mend; 

Quodcunque Ostend-is to me sic, 

Makes me, like Horace, very (sea) sick. M 





+ Mounts Ephraim and Sion. 
+ Beau Nash, whose portrait, bewigged and belaced, still 
hangs in ** the rooms.” 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basinica or St. PAUL N&AR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
or ALAGNA,IN ent. DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are 5 y Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Fiv 








"MISCELLANEA 

Roads..We are happy to inform our travelling 
readers that our neighbours in France have come to 
a resolution to improve the roads in that country, 
but it is still disputed whether they shall set to work 
upon roads already made or make new ones, which 
are much wanted, and without which great obstacles 
exist for the conveyance of produce. 

Oil Gas.—M. Auguste Laurent has again urged to 
the French Academy of Sciences, the advantages of 
using gas drawn from the oil of bituminous slate for 
lighting manufactories. He is convinced of its 
economy, and obtains seventy-two cubic feet of gas 
from every two pounds of oil, and the intensity of 
the light is such that a socket with sixteen or eighteen 
holes is equal to fourteen or fifteen wax candles. 

Fishes.—Three new specimens of the genus Cypri- 
nus have been found lately in the Moselle by M. 
Holandre, the author of the Fauna of the Moselle : 
one borders upon the common carp, but is longer in 
form, has no barbs, and is of a silvery white; a second 
Sen Oe ae the third is not unlike the 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
S?- GEORGES “HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
OOL.—SESSION 1837 


The followi COURSES of LECTURES il be delivered in 
this ool, commencing October 2nd, 1837. 
THEORY = "PRACTICE of PHYSIC_-Dr. Macleod and 
THEORY cad PRACTICE of of SURGERY—Mr. Cesar Hawkins 


and Mr. G. Babi mn. 
CLINICAL MEDIC INE_ Or. Matiged and Dr. Se: 
CLINICA J SURGERY-—Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., Mr. Ha Hawkins, 


Mr. —?. 
MATERIA MEDICA— Sey and Dr. Macleod 
MIDWIFERY—Dr. Robert 
MEDICAL SURISPRG DENCE—Dr. Hope and Dr. Lee. 
BOTAN Y—Dr. Robert Dick: 
ANATOMY and rey VSIOLOGY—Mr. Tatum and Mr. Henry 


es Jo! 
DEMONSTRATIONS « of PRACTICAL ANATOMY, with Dis- 
sort Sen H. J. Johnson and Mr. Henry Charles 


Joh 
pee 3 the Royal Institution)—Mr. Brand and Mr. 
y 
Introductory Address on the Openi f the > ae 
Schosl for the Session, will be delivered, by: De 
Hondsy, October 2nd, at 1 o'clock, P.M. in the Theatre of of ‘the 
The Anatomical Lectures and D trations are delivered 
in KY. Anatomical —~ in Kinnerton-street, Wilton-place. 


er particulars may be o 


tuses m: 
weet to the Porter, of the Hospital; to the Power of a 


Museum; or at the Anatomical Schoo! 
“LADY 1 is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION 
A as GOVERNESS in a FAMILY. She ne can teach © ia 
nm 


ranch of English » French, Italian noe German, 











Dra ; the _ -h and Pi ano to beginners. 
} TR be ree on application by letter (post 
Mercury Office, 


DUCATION=TO PARENTS AND 


GUARDIANS.—GROVE HOUSE, gn yt is NOW 
OPEN for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, on a plan combining the 








aivantan fis pal as ae etontee. with 2 “ comme 
sene struction, 

more advanced pursuits of Classical Literature. A Parisian is 

resident in the house for the ad The 





of tl 
Terms moderate (commencing from the time of entrance), and 
no Lp Extensive gronae. are attached to the house, tuate 
in the most d of 
For further particulars and references, lication may be 
me as eer ore to Mr. Hailes, Bookse! lier 163, Piccadilly” All 
letters by post are requested to be 











Sale bp Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
a Fleet-street, on n WEDNESDAY, September 6, and follow- 


juding 
As ‘CIRCULATING LIBRARY, consisting of 
i MODERN NOVELS by Marryat. Grattan, Glei Gleig, Cooper, 


° are, Blessington, Nort 
po Writers. Also valuable Gore, apt ta 
s Portraits, 53 Parts 


Prost get popular, r pponymous Writers 
KS; among which are, Lodge's its, 53 
Voy: vaxe—Southey's s ee Ww Wer, 4 vols.— 
ess vo! — 


of the Rhine. large PKiagazines and Pop sof Pubiat an 


- i ~ azines and ryouier Pu — = 
be viewed a: es had a 
*,* Mone edvanced = — icate Portions of i iooksellers’ 


Stock, on Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 








CAUTION TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


W. KIDD hereby cautions the Public generally, 
Collectors, and Persons residing in the Country more 
particularly, against ‘crediting the answers now invariabl: given 
in the IMMEDIATE VICINITY Paternost: ‘nauiries for 
his various 4 eT —such as “Our oF Paixt “No sucu 
t self-di -aetepes, =pareS lied thus pub- 
ee ‘which shame- 
essly for tt the last twelve months ; and Stern which com- 
plaints — the Country are ving gimost daily. 
7, Tavistock-street, Cavent-garden. Se 2, 1837. 
TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS AN AND. ps OF THE 
ARLOUR'S PORTABLE SKETCHING. 
ce or D tly recommended to the 


notice o' coe ese the Science of Drawing, as 
being infinitely supe oper to the Camera Lucida, — all other 


purpose of sketching. 
The ) ~~ hy may be held in the hand, onda a correct 
eum made of any object or landscape, or it may be pttanhed 
to a table in the same manner as the Camera 2 
simple in its management, and does not exceed in size the 
common sketching 











plenetetenee for the Patentee by Reeves & arylebonecstr 
side; may be had also of Smith & Warner, Merrie a 
adilly ; tease & Son, Opticians, Charing-c 


other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. Ladies and Ge 
men who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delinector 
affixed to their own stem. 








This day, with a YOK of Routes, Re 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
HE HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
SOUTHERN eae. 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 
whom may be had, 


The Hand-Book for Travellers in Holland, Bel. 
gium, Prussia, and NortHern Germany. 


UTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
Just a price 6s. in cloth, 

The Natural Lame of British Butterfies illus- 

i d beautifully 


trated b ds of 1508 
ey Also, 
The Natural History of British Moths, Sphinxes, 
Price 6s. With very numerous coloured Plates. 
%° The ore volumes form a complete Manual of British 
Bui yb 8, nee Containing from two to three hundred 
Figures, end having the English as well as the Scientific Names 


"The Natural hn of Foreign Butterflies. 


Price 6s. With uw 
The Sona Bate tg yes yh silk, colgeres ovine’. 6d. each; or ele- 


MMAR SSR ee te 
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Under the Su yay nef the Conteal Sagi Saplety: of Education. 
ed, in 8vo. 
CHOOLS for "the aN NDUSTRIOUS ¢ CLASSES; 
w RESENT STATE of EDUCATION among the 
WoRKING S PEOPLE of ENGLAN 
Printed for Tavlor Booksellers and Publishers to 
the Society, 28, Upper PALA 





This day is published, price 5s. 
Illustrated with a Plate and numerous Woodcuts, 
No. XXXVIII. of 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 
CULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSAC- 
OTL. the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
This Number will be found to contain some Anticies of high 
and general interest, such as—On the present Agricultural Con- 
dition of lreland—A contlagolion of a Graphic Account of the 
Agriculture of Hindostan—Thoughts on Draining, as the surest 
Seana of imparting to the Soil a Benefits of Fertility—On the 
Preparation Of Orchards —On the Diseases incident to the most 
usually Cultivated Plantec yn the Unequal Assessment for Pub- 
lie Burdens on Land in Scotland—On the paration of Live 
Stock and Meat in Reference to their Exportation by Steam- 
vessels—On that general subject of interest at the sy mo~ 
ment, the Draining of Land by Tiles—And on the Native Pine 
Forests of Scotland. 
William Blackwood & foe, Eainbansh Thomas Cadell, Lon- 
don ; and Wm. Curry & Co. Dublin 


This day is published, 
LACKWOODS EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCLREL., Le w SEPTEMBER. 
I, The Elections—II, The World we Live in. No. as . Exhi- 
bitions: The Royal Ac oe aa My A’ ~~ s Tale— omer’s 
mn to Venus—VI. Hedw arid 


Chureh Extension Vill, Anitn 
nny, on Church Ex melon - 
agtis in Landon in 1837—IX. The Life of % ki dels 


ur of Marshal Marmont, in Hun- 
Cains ‘Teanep rane, Southern Russia, T dy of Ragen Minor, and 








sure Gall 
iam I Blackwood & Sous, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, for SEP- 
TRMBER, price 2s. §d., contains—The Student; and Ex- 

fyeets from a Surgeon's Diary—Modern Improvements 
ste a of Punch—The Chase and Michael Doyle— 
End of Books, &c.; and two splendid Illustrations > ran- 


“ Itis got up in the boot we hate both as a book and asa speci- 
men of iterature ; a and ave » doubt of its very soon be- 
compe dished by by we ee is "ive Maria-lane, London. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER 


contains the following Articles :— 

1. The New Parliament—2. M uess Wellesley’ s Indian Ad- 
ministration—3. Considerations on the Invasion of India, and 
Defence of the ntier—4. Tour in the Himalaya Moun- 
ains—5. Panchayats in Nepal—6 Tnscripeions on the Bhit&ri 

t—7. Historical Tales of the Rajpoots, .—8. The = 
Empire—9. On the Names of Books in the Bharata and 
nam—ti0, The Indian Army—11. Native Society in India, No. aT. 
—12. Commerce considered L~ a Means of promoting the Civili- 
zation of Barbarous People—13. On the hepronene in Fiction 
—l4, Life of the Fatimite Caliph Moezz-li-din-Allah—15. Critical 
otices, &c. Also the usual Digest of Asiatic Intelligence 
brought down to a late date 
Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street. 








PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. . 
_ The NES Number of 
OLBURN’S EW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND. pumonisr, 


Edited by THEO Esq 
Is, embellished sik an ORIGINA a TIKENESS of HER 
MAJESTY, as she appeared on the of [recreation and 
contains, saa other Contributions of distinguished Writers. 
Ty, Gurney Papers, By the| The Phantom Ship. By Capt. 
it 


r. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. | The "Peinter’s Daughter. 
By Douglas Jerrold, Esq. The — iden Pippin. By. Alfred 
The Plagues of hates uill, 
Confessions « of Ra + Restless. Puaiah ack the we -_ 
a 





Jarryat atchmen. By th 

Lunacy in France. hor of * jj at Life. "° 
Visit to the Salt Mines of Salz-| A flection 

burgh. The Sporting B Be By Benson 
Bon, Jorison. r Py: the Author of ret te be B De 

ances a ‘orge aod ‘orgive. 

A Ride in the Great Western| Fonbl: te, Boa. y 

Jungle. kee 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Sa 


THE NEW COMIC PERIODICAL WORK, 
EDITED BY * B0Z," 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The SEPTEMBER Number (embellished with two humorous 
Tee by George sor of 


BErtt EY’ MI SCELLANY 
AINS 


The following {1 interesting Articles: 
Song ofthe Mops : The Double | disappointed Man, Illustrated 
Barrel. By ‘ Father Prout.’ by \Frotessor han! ~ 
Gonies; hes the Res seneat ™ Pro By. Goliah 


Oliver ‘Twist (No, VII.) “By Diddy Tih. wt who cared for No- 
* Boz,’ and fildstrated by Geo. H. Hol 
Cruikshank. The i atta. No I. Run 
The Poisoners of the 17th Sem across Channel. Ry the Au- 
tury. By George Hogarth thor of * by as < Waterloo.’ 
Serenade ‘J Francesca. By The Key to € 
J. Glorvina. "The Maid of Meath. 
The ervelive of John Ward! By Sheridan Knowles. 
Gibson. By C. Whitehead. | Phelim O’Toole’s Nine Muse- 
Megeetount. By Capt. Med- ing of bis N Native County. By 
win 


Smoke. &c. &e. &e. 
Some Passages in the Life ofa 
TO THE FIRST 5500 SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS MISCELLANY 
WILL BE GIVEN 
A fine Engraving of 
THE MURDER OF THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE; 
Being a specimen of Mr. Bontier's highly-embellished Edition 
o ers's 


Ts 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
The First Number of Ld will be 2 published at the end of Sep- 
tember. This Hay will be illus: by wu upwards of ipicty 
Pi creed Many ath Brees whe Packs 
ice whic ace it w 
Pr ab ws P e reach of the hum 


hard Bentley, N 
‘Richard Bentley, New Butlington-stroet 








te do 


THE ATHENAUM. _ 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
THE METROPOLITAN, 
for SEPTEMBER, contains— 
1. The Bu o 7 By the|10. Nelsonian Respiniscenc es. 
O'Hara Fam y a Nava 4 
2. The Rainbow of Life. nl. » ~~ Woods of 
a! iaage e of Flowers. " y ric: ey er 
Cau , the ern 
A Taleo of the Burmese War. eaey ¥ 
ke. by a Poet. 13. Auto-biographicalSketches 
An Anacreontic. By Mrs 
Parliamentary Portraits. By| 14. Cleveland 
th thor of * Random 15. March of the Ancient 
Recollections of the Lords Britons. 
and Commons. 16. Loves and Passion. By Mrs. 
8. o_o Sonnets. By Richd. 
Reviews] Notices of New Books, 
9. Leaves ‘irom the Journal o &c. &e. 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library,Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 








CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 

The Leading CONTENTS of the SEPTEMBER Number of 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
and Monthly Register of Religi and Ecclesiastical In- 

formation, are— 

A brief account of the Ecclesiastical Historians~Thoughts on 
the Popular Evidences of a Call to the Christian Ministry—Poli- 
tical ‘Attachment ¢ to the Church—The Registration and Mar- 
riage Bills—Education of Medical Students—Disposal of Higher 
Church Preferment— A D Piece cred 
Poetry—Correspondence on ppatters affecting the Church and 
Religion—Reviews of New ks—Miscellanea—Documents— 
University News—Ordinations—Preferments—Clerical Appoint- 
ppente-Bosienations Cie Deceased— Marriages and} ae 
Events of the Month throughout the United Kingdom, & 








J.G. & FP. Rivii , St. Paul's Charchyard, and ‘wreneries- 
place, Fall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clere Smith, 287, Re- 
gent-street. 





FRENCH MAGAZINE. 
Under the gracious Patronage | of the Queen Dowager. 
This day is published, price 1s. Part 1X. of 

E CAMELEON.—Martieres: La Seur de 
Lait (article inédit)—Les Voix Intésioures de Victor Hugo : 
Extraite, Notre Siécle—le Don—Tentenda via est—la Tombe et 
la Rose; Scénes de Voy: l'Auberge Pleine—Abondance de 
Voyageurs et Disetts iywes—Monsieur Achille Jollivet—le 
el—A. Dum Necessité d'un Chemin de fer de Paris a 
Londres_—Paralléle de T Angleterre et de la France—Michel 
Chevalier; Le Vol au Duel—Vert-Vert ; Veutse s trgpressions 


d’une Famille Anglaise en France—le Mal de ay A 
iyete Soe la Voiture d’aprés le Réglamnent Cenicle dit) ; 
acédoine 


t Ly Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; and may be had of all Book- 
se’ 





This day is published, price 3s, 6d. 
A? PERSONAL NARRATIVE of EVENTS 
by SEA and LAND, from the Year 1800 to } 


"| THE PERILS of AUTHORSHIP; an Expew, 
when Beating, Vd oben length, all Matters and Secrets 


By an OL an and Bagh Od AUTHOR. 
*,* The Public are ristormed” that ja book will cwaze be 


kept in pe print, peewith the vig 'P 
de” to suppre: 
Published for the Author, by W. Kidd, 7, Tavistock-street. 


KK ps LITTLE WORLD of GREAT and and 
_ GOOD THINGS. 5th edition, price 6s. bound. 
Kidd's Golden Key to the Treasures of Know- 
. 6th edition, 6s. bound. 
hese handsome volumes contain, in elphabetica} ar arran: 
oak avery considerable portion of the wit and wisdom of the 
last three centuri The selection is, altogether, most Be 
and displays considerable tact on the part of the compiler.” 
Lit. Gazette. 
W. Kidd, 7, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


ee WHOLE ART of ANGLING, Is. 6d, 
7th edition. 
Kidd’s Science of Etiquette. 12th edit. 1s, 6d. 
Kidd’s Chesterfield Modernized. 6th edit. 1s, 6d. 
Six Hints to Bachelors. llthedit, 1s. 
The Lover’s Own Book. 9th edit. is, 
The Book of Courtship, 10th edit. 1s. 6d, 

’ The Book of Matrimony. 10th edit. 1s. 6d, 
The Matrimonial Sketch Book. 10th edit, Is. 62, 
The Book of Domestic Duties. 12th edit. 1s, 6¢. 

W. Kidd, 7, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
With ome by G. & R.  heateneea 
st published, price 1 
[THE BEGGARS OPERA, with Nine Original 
Designs; being No. 6 of Thomas's ~~ age Drama. Also, 














The Tail , Quadru: Tom Thum 
Bombaste “y Furless. ~¥ oem The Mayor of Garratt. 
Midas. Katherine and Petruchio. 





London : Joseph Thomas. Sold by Simpkin & Marshall. 


On the Ist of September was published, NR 25 of 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATU RAL MUSTORY ; with the ANIMAL KINGDOM 
of the BARON VIE 
Conducted by WILLIA AM Mm MACeT LIV RAY, A.M., &e, &e. 
ng 


bellished ith el t coloured Engravin 
Bmbellisyedch Elders & Co. Coren 


WYLD’S ATLASSES. 
W YLDS LARGE GENERAL ATLAS, 


Folio, full-coloared, and half-bound in rresis, es 10s, 
*,* This is the largest and best Atlas published 
an ele a DSIZED ATLAS, ’ Folio, 











the Expedition to Ferrol and Egypt, the ogee of Gaeta, wa de 
Balaguer, and Parragona ; Mutiny of Fribourg’s Regiment at 
Malta, in 1806; Battle of Traf ~4 with Extracts from the Log 

of H.M.S. Neptune, 98 guns, on that day; two tri wipe to the Army 
of Lord Wellington, 1811 and 312+ concluding with a Narrative 
of some of the Principal Events in the © hesapeake and South 
Carolina, 1814 and 1815: with A and _em- 
bellished with Four Engravings and a Map of the River Patu- 
rent, where bas British Army landed when they marched to 


Washington 
By a CAPTAIN of the NAVY. 
Portsmouth: printed by W. Harrison ; ont sold by Mr. Col- 
lings, Bath ; and Longman & Co. London 


THE POCKET BYRON. 
This day, 3s. 6d. bound and gilt, Vol. EX. of the Pocket Edition 


of the 
ORKS of LORD BYRON. 
To be completed in Ten V. [olgmes, including the whole 
of the Notes one in the Edition of 1833. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


August 22, 1837. 
In the press, in one small volume, 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 


DUCATION in HOLLAND, 
With special reference 3 THE SCHOOLS for the WORK- 


a BL | COUSIN, 
Peer of France; Member of the Institute ; and of the Council of 
blic nstruction j and Director of the Normal School. 
ted by Leonarp Horne . F.R.S, 

“ee hae of the valuable Reveste Public Ineteyction 
in ssia, visited Holland in the autumn of last year, for the 
purpose of enquiring i — me State of the Bch ools aaa Universi- 
Bee in that Country. volume rontamins the results of 

Enquiry will shorily be published in s. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle-street. 


ACRED MELODIES. The Words selected 
chiefly from the Hymns of BISHOP HEBER; composed 
and dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Hurlock, by Mrs. Barrett Len- 
nard, Book I. ice 10s. 
by Duff & Co. 65, Oxford-street 
“The collection consists of six bleces, a need for a single 
voice, with an accompaniment, and most of them harmoni 
for four voices. We conscientiously recommend these Sacred 
Melodies, as being extremely well calculated for mavens pes. 
formance : for a devotional feeling pervades the wo! 
music is written with a corresponding one.”’— Morning best. 
“The subjects are not only graceful in themselves, but the 
rhythm Ls in every instance been carefully preserved, as well 
as the ju and g of the words.” —True Sun. 


TANDARD GUIDES TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE CONTINENT, & 
4 Murray’s Summer j in the Pyrenees. 2nd edit. 
9 8vo. 
2. Strang’s Germany in MDCCCXXXI. 2 vols. 
"3. Wai Pencillings by the Way. 2nd edit. 
3 vols. 
“4 ‘aulkner's Letters to Lord Brougham. 1 vol. 
ee 
**“5. ‘Thomson's Italy and Switzerland. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 
6. Honan’s Andalusian Sketch Book, 12 coloured 


F John Macrone, St. James’ sesquare. 























half-bound, 

wYLDS. ‘ATLAS of the WORLD, Folio, full- 
coloured, and half-bound, 2/, 1 

WYLD’S SCHOOL “ATLAS, 8vo. 12s. 

London; published by James Wyld, Geographer to the King, 
Charing-cross East. 


Published by the Author, at 369, Strand, London, 4 
E VILLAGE DOCTOR;; or, Family ‘Medi- 
cal Adviser. Containing a plain and familiar Description 
of the Symptoms of Diseases, and comprising nearly 400 Pre- 
scriptions. By JAMES ‘SCOTT, M.D. Price 5s. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The Companion to the Lavement Pump. Ad- 
Gora to Individuals that use or require that Apparatus. Price 
ls. 6d. Also by the same, 
Indigestion Unmasked ; showing the proper Mode 
ad procure ring a regular and healthy Action of the Intestinal Canal. 
ice 3s. 








A MANUAL FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. in cloth, 
OMESTIC ECON OMY. 
By MICHAEL DONO 
Late Professor rt ( ——>'y Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 
to the Company o Spsthoceries } in poe 
The subjects of this work are the arts of Brew1ne — 
DistiLLinG,and WINB-MAKING ; of the qualities and 
tion, the uses and abuses, of human fi in all its ¥; oes; 
including the GENBRAL Processgs of Cookery, and thee! 
of aliments aT bodily health 
London : Longman & Co.; and John Taylor, 


In square 12mo. price 7s. bound and lettered, 


HE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S LATIN-ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY, 
v. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A 
Translator and Peaine Re * Seheller’ 's Latin Lexicon for the Oxford 


Reine an greener of f Mr. Ir Riddle’s 's COMPLETE LATIN- 





ENGLI SH DICTIONARY, 1% 1 from the best sources, 
chiefly German, and e use of Colleges and Schools. 
8vo. price 2ls. cloth bd: 

In these Waslenertes “especial attention has been to ety- 


mology, including the Greek derivations ; also to See 
and order of meanings, construction of words, and quantities. 
In the smaller work all "words of low style, or such as sive other- 
wise useless to beginners, have been omitted. 

London: Longman & Co.; and J. Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
By Sener CoLsurRN, - Great Marlborough-street. 


| NCLE HORACE. ” By Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt, 
Authoress of * Sketches of Irish Character,’ * The Bue- 
caneer,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE SPAS OF GERMANY. By Dr. GRANVILLE, 
Author of ‘Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 2 vols. évo. with 
3. Illustrations. 

“The reader will find in this work a fuller, more minute, and 
more practical account of the yy! mineral has 
ever before been presented to the public, and con too, in 
a popular and pleasing form.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


STOKESHILL PLAGE; ne MAN of BUSINESS, 
By Mrs. GORE, of ‘Mrs, Armytage,” * Mothers and 





Au 
ters,’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo, 





Embri 
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Bea oe 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 
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This day was pablieh poles te, 6d. bound, 
A®, INTRO UOTE ne WRITING. of 
GREEK, in Two 


Parts. 
the late G. 3. HUNTINGFORD, D.D. F.R.S. 
Wardens off Winchester College, and Bishop of Hereford. 
bald sor 3 2; longue 8 & £8 4 vegans Wi E 
win 4 vington ; 
wil yy Gachall: & By J. Dancan ; Cowie & 
Co.; and Hamilton & to. 


RCHITECTURE AND CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING. 
New and very Important Works for the Civil Engineer and 
Architect. 








Wilkins’ (Regius Professor) Prolusiones Architec- 
tonice ; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Grecian and 
Roman Architecture. Part I. royal 4to. in boards, with fine 


Plates, price l/. 1s. 
PART II. (the concluding) will be published at the end of 
the year. 
Vicat’s Practical and Scientific Treatise on Cal- 
Mortars and Cements, translated, with Notes and Ex- 
nts made Oa Faveaie Smith, of the Madras Engineers, 
nn In 8vo. with Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Barlow on the Strength of Materials and on Con- 
struction. In 8vo. with Plates, price 16s. 
Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. In 4to. with Plates, price 15s. 
Provis’s Pro Canal from Middlewich to 
Altringham. 8vo. large Map, 2s. 6d. 
Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
% Plates, in large 4to. price 30s. (A few Copies left.) 
Richardson’s very interesting W ork on Elizabethan 
Guten. 60 Plates, elegantly half-bound in morocco, price 


~ Rayners Haddon Hall, fine Interior and Exterior 

Views. a large 4to. 2/. 2s,; L. P. 3l. 28, 

in preparation, and very nearly ready, 
The most and e Practical Work yet 
x gome to the ( Civil Engineer and Student, 

On the Public Works of Great Britain. In royal 
folio, 130 Plates, e ved in the best style on copper, by the 
most eminent Mec anical Engravers, on ilways, tunnels, 

Viaducts, og Arches, Res. Chains, prions, Canals, 
tes, — hire Iron W orks, &c. &c.: wit scriptive 
Peter F. W. Simms, C. E Half-bound, price 


_ (forming a portion of the preceding, and 
sold supanenely) Practically Illustrated. In 50 Plates, royal 
foli on copper in the best style, displaying every 
Practical Example in the Forming, Construction, and comple- 
tion of Railways. woder every difficulty, in this and other coun- 
tries; the subjects are selected from nilways in operation and 
completion ; the whole scientifically and historically described. 
price 


The Port of London: an Historical, Commercial, 

and Scientifie Survey of the Harbours and Port of London, its 

Piers, Quays, kments, Moorings, &c. &c.; its 

Commerce, and its great Resources, By James Elmes, Surveyor 

tothe Port, &c. &c. Royal folio, engraved in the best style on 
\scopperplates. Price 15s 

posh gle on the Steam Engine: 9 a naw Edition, 

nlarged, edited by W. 8. B with an 

(A) on Steam Navigation, folly | developing that very 

nt Sclones, with Examples of Mi nes, made by 

makers, and now working in iver and : = 








SPLENDIDLY erie A > 


ON _GUIXOTE'D DE LA’ MANCHA, trans- | 
‘ from the Spanish of MIGUEL CERV AN 
SAAVEDRA. by CHAR —s. Revise and corrected, 
and beautifully illustrated, after i br by TONY 
JOHANNOT. "To be completed in 18 fe Mowtbly Pe 
ptamien: J.J. Bubocher a Cp fh Old Broad ate: old ale 
by C. . eet-stree’ an Tr, 
for Ireland: J. Cumming, Dublin En eotland: Membiss, tains 


Of whom may be had, also, ( just completed, 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil ag 2 vols. 


price 1. 12s. in cloth. 


This day was published, 
e 13th edition, in one thick volume, 8vo. price 12s. in board 
FLEMENTS of CHRISTIAN "THEOLOGY, 
; taining Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of 
the oly Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jews; a 
brief be ement Cd the Contents of the several Books of the Old 
and New Testaments : a short Account of the English Transla- 
tions of t the Bible. and of the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Ai es of 


"ay the late GEORGE rT ILI NE, DS. F.R.8. 
Designed rincipall for - Bee. of Youn, Students in Divinit 
P nde y- 





Ofer may ‘bed. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Bible ; being 


the First Part of the Elements of Christian Theology. ‘In small 
8vo. price 5s. 6d. in boards. 


eossmeeg + AND oo BOOKS, 
unusually low P 

HE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 3rd 

edition, 18 vols. 4to. bound, only 4 goinces ; Another Copy, 

in su - binding 6 guineas; The Fou pa tion, 20 vols. 
e Fite Edition, 20 ~~ 

The Sixth ee tt Complete Edition, with the New Supple- 

ment, 26 vols. c gilt, or in ym nearly new, 23 guineas ; 

The New Supplement, 6 vols. 4 ards, -—Rees's Cyclo- 

pedia, new and complete in 7 Parts, boards, 19 guineas, or 

newly and very potty balf-bound russia, 45 vols. 29 guineas ; 

The fine Large Paper Editi ay with proof pl. plates, in . 26 

ineas, but little short oS ens-cint ith the published price—Hansard’' s 

Parliamentary ppatere os d, from the Norman Conquest 

to the Year pow 36 pun 2 ve. co half-bound, naa in ay 





| O8., 

1 tary De Oe Scevencneaglin 1803, to 1836, complete > ies 

1 8vo. reais. half-bound russia, 42 2 gins; As superior Set, 
nite new, neas, published at four times the sum— 

Slote Collection of State Trials, from the earliest period to the 
resent time, with Jardine’s cxegllent Index, 34 vols. . sovel 8vo. 
alf-bound ry ll gui being less than one-fourth the pub- 

lished ¢ Gentleman's. 8 nt Magazine, from its ecommence- 

ment in = te “826. a good bound, fresh, and uniform, 
in 138 vols. only 16 guineas ; p — end superior r Set, continued 

to June 1835, in 157 vols. newly eatly iy polf-Beund, only 24 

guineas—The Annual Register, caus m its com- 

Eee ement in 1758 to 1833, including the anes Index, 76 vols. 

~ 4 very neat and fresh “ y l6guineas ; kmnaww od Copy, 

76 ae half-russia, new op neat, 18 guineas—Black wood's Edin- 

burgh Magazine, from its commencement in 3 to 1835, in 36 

vols. newly half-bound, 11 guineas—The Spaiens and Modern 

Universal History: a fine large gut co copy of the best edition, 60 

ree. 8vo. calf gilt, 13 oe ew Acbouna. Magazine 

m its com: 1 a new 
at, 61. és. or. Gh Dr. Bha ca s = 
any. illustrated with 1100 poqutiiel coloured Plates, 24 vols 

8vo. half-bound, 9, 198. 6d.— Complete Natural History, 

best edition, by os tneiie and — Ww 20 vols. 8vo. calf C., 4 

6l. 10s.—Curtis ne, 45 vols. in 25, half-bo 

19 Cara Mon ly Review, from its -— 

49 to Wi om prising a critical history of the 
riod, my §vo. half-bound, 94. 19s. 6d.; 


well’s Com- 





new, in russ! 
ppepeoment th 





a ive Engines ether with 
- e bonstruction he Naval rchitecture, "Ralitters and 
Vine! les of Steam Vessels, with Examples, i Vy 20 large 
Plates of now in Sea and River Service. By J. Patten, 
Surveyor a Naval Architect. The whole forming a work o} 
importance, A lai thick 4to. with about 70 Plates, 
Price 2/.2s. Appendix A and B sold separately. 

John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
's* Mr. Weale would be be thankful to receive Communi- 
cations upon the subjects of omotive Steam Power, and 
Steam Navigation. Post letters will immediately be at- 





Another Th. or bet, with the naditi ional Indexes, 187 vols. calf 
gilt, neat and fresh, 12 Fondon, ¢ Philosophical Transactions 
Sr the Royal Society o! from their commencement in 
1665, =o 18 vols. =. "Another Copy of the large fine 
edition, 10s., published originally at L- ee ~ 
British Family Rntiquity | ere of the origi 
of th 4 rank, honour, and personal — of the. Nobt ity o the 
United Kingdom, i ponderous v: imp. 4to. in morocco 
binding, only 9 a originally published at 95/. 
On Gale. Ag the least reduction from ha above prices, 
- Dowp1No’s, 








Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 30s. cloth lettered, with Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


AND 


STUDIES FROM NATURE IN HINDOSTAN ; 
Embracing an Outline of the Voyage to Calcutta, and Five Years’ Residence in Bengal and the 
Dodb, from 1831 to 1836, 


By THOMAS BACON, 


LIEUTENANT OF THE BENGAL HORSE-ARTILLERY. 


describes his ic Tenpreesions pleasantly and vividly. 


Our Author handles the pencil as well as the pen, and with fally 
Lys —Tait’s Magazine. . 
i, the impress ress of fidelity upon the face of it. Eschewing pedantry, and delivering an 





ished tale, in plain, though 


baora ‘combination of correctness andgaiety. They dispiny an intelligent, acute, and observing mind, and are written in a 
— Eclectic Review. 


an hardly fail to render them extensively popular 
neti sh Keen eye for beaut: LD nature. ”"— Monthly Magazine. 
olumes Ww! 





“ 


‘ow! of t and instruction.” — 7; 
t in their exuberant dholey of varieties, and valuable for the new facts concerning India. It is written vigorously.” — 





« Be work is embellished with a ee he views of outing scenery ; + the whole is light and cnteptaiping. "— Literary 


eye for 


Be ae on i 
volumes more ol a! —= 

Bacon’s a Im posesions.’ that ee 

than it d 


ergshames upeetaec eae 
way 0 "— ° 
* No less meritorious for the beauty of its illustrat 


the power of telling w was be bes, Ghaseea dieho cf, 


e should ave no objection to receive from hia pen other 





our praise for the easy el of its style.” —M polit 





lournal. 
, Fo Indians at home and abroad, these yolumes will be most welcome.”—Naval and Milil 


cote is an entertaining writer. We confidently recommend the work to cil wh who are desirous of information 
f interesting ‘patter. commingled with so much lively narrative, thet what is new is delightful, and what has 
'—Tau 


“ As clever an artist 
le with 
been ina he anticipated is made to assume the welcome fe f perf 
m 
“The writer ofthese every pleasant + volgmes has brought to bis tes ot ieee tnedhiodion 
Work with penne.” "— Western L 


west: con's wor ust what wea 


id expect and desire, 
stsrece, 297 Gooke — Ehese 


task much imagination, humour, and spirit. We recommend the 
sire.— These ‘ Impressions,’ in short, will add to the knowledge and 


WM, H, ALLEN & CO, 7, Leadenhallestreet. 
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WORKS OF THE REV. J. GOLDSMITH. 
This day are published, New and Improved Editions of the 
following esteemed and superior ementary Books for 
Schools, and Private Education 


1. "THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 
consisting of the Lives of 400 Distinguished Men of all 
Ages and Nations, arranged in Lessons for every day in 
year. With 150 Portraits, és. 6d. 3 without, 5s. 
2. The Geographical Class-Book, consisting of 
Extracts from Modern Travels, with Engravings, 9s 9s. 


3. The Grammar of Geography, 3s. 6d. 
4. An Abridgment of Ditto, for Junior Classes, 1s, 


5. The Grammar of the Present State of the 
British Empire, 5s 


6. Geographical Copy-Books. Part I. Outlines to 
fill in; II. Projections only. 3s. each. 


7. The Same, of larger size, 5s. each. 
8. A Cheap School Atlas, with Preface, of 


Problems, Constructions, &c., 5s. plain; 6s. 6d, coloured. 
9. The Same, of royal size, 10s. and 12s, 

10, A Grammar of British History, English, Welch, 
Scotch, and Irish, with Chapters on the Progress of Arts and 
Manners, illustrate by Engravings, 3s 

These Works are thus announced for public information, in 
justice to the Author, the success of whose labours has created 
unworthy imitations, by which the public are often abused. 
They constitute an integral part of that perfect System of In- 
struction Ct Interrogative or Intellectual, and in spite of the 

Tes » and of Quacks in Education, they 
have for fer years aintained an unprecedented circulation 
in their numberless Sewe editions. With other works of the 
same connexion they have contributed to elevate the country 
to the present high pitch of universal improvement, and raising 
the Studies and Character of Sehcols,, they have conferred 
tinction on Tutors and prosperity ries. 

Printed for Sir R. Phillips; 
& Piper; and to be had of all 
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oksellers. 





ROBINSON'S GREEK LEXICON. 
Speedily will be published, a new and greatly-improved edition of 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
By EDWARD ROBINSON, A.M. 

*,* This edition has undergone a careful revision by two of 
the most distinguished scholars of the present day; several 
thousand errors in the last American edition have n cor- 
rected, and various re-y additions have aa mete 
throughout the work, so that the publisher has 
pplieve that this will be the most accurate Greek 

lew Testament extant. 

Edinburgh : que Gast, London : Hamilton, Adams, & 
fe. poe: Curry & Co. Of whom may be had, just pub- 

shed, 


‘oxicon of the 


THE BIBLICAL CABINET. 


Vol. XXI. Bellroth’s Commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 6s. 


Vol. XVIII. Tiltman’s Synonymes of the New 


Testament. Vol.2. 5s. 


Vol. XIX. Umbreit’s Commentary on the Book 
of Job. Vol. @. 6s. 


Vol. XX. Tholuck’s Exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Vol. 2. 
THE STUDENT'S CABINET cy EIBRABY OF USEFUL 


Nos, XXVIII. & XXIX. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
Discourses. 3s. 
NEGRIS’ EDITION OF THE GREEK CLASSICS, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Herodotus, 2 vols. 12s,—Pindar, 10s. 6d.—Xeno- 
paoneat 's Anabasis, 4s. 
a 


OMESTIC NOVELTIES.—A small Ap- 
nies to be fixed to the Ears, has heen invented by 
ir. SCOTT, Ay concentrating Sound, Sea Tendorin Conversa- 
tion audible to Deaf Persons. These VOICE CONDUCTORS 
are ofgreat service in churches and public assemblies. They 
are highly valuable to persons in business ; and in private life 
the gratification of hearing conversation & etentt woe 
on by those who are deaf.—Dr.. Scott's 
FOUNTAIN is also recomm ——~ to the ja ae of 
pene a e habit of weakin perient pedicing:, It is con 
structed in the form of asmall soe: which, when filled, may be 
put into the pocket ; seauitan no preparation ; has no perishab le 
material in any climate; and does Pot o occasion the slightest in- in- 
convenience to the most infirm or 
en ° of Scott & Co. 369, Strand, London (3 doors from Exeter 
wall). 








FOR RINGWORM, ETC, 


OwERs ALOPECIAN OINTMENT con- 
tinues to be sold for the Proprietor by Mr. THOMAS 
BUTLER, No. 4, 30 Wateni corner of St. Pears, | yah by 
oe & Vanes, 38.) 20, eterjoo-pinee, Edinbu Hee most 
emists and Druggists. In 2s. 9d. Pots, wit i ainted "Direc 
tions for its use 
It effectually cures Ringworm and Scald-head, without leaving 
a scar injaring the skin. It is free from any deleterious 
article ; all its amy py rts are at "times taken internally, 
decided preference over other prepara- 
tions of the pw — of whieh ap are highly dangerous. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility 
Of Medicines in general use The ere are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics : i Oey im fects ona invi- 
rate the constitution wen on lenpaied y the effects of climate, 
fone use of modiviee. =. or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The ‘Tome is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the Best Indies, where their combined effects have 
n witnessed for many years - & Physician of extensive 
ponstine in all complaints arisin m weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, ‘Indigestion, nervous affections, and geveral debility. 
rly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 
Pre: only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
Poy A % 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., Is., and 22s. each; and sold 
7 7 Sanger, 180, Ontord-street; Johnstone, , Cornhill: Burfield, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





8, New Burlington Street, September 2, 1837. 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORK S. 





Il 


MR. IRVING’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE 


By J. T. IRVING, Esq., Author of ‘ Indian Sketches,’ &c. 





Il. 
MR, FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


I T A L Y. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ ‘England,’ &c. 


11. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, 


THE LETTERS OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 





Iv. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE VICAR 


OF WREXHILL. 


By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Paris and the Parisians,’ &c. 





v. 


THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
- To be completed in Five handsome Volumes, No. L., price 1s., to be published with the Magazines at the end of September, The 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By M. A. THIERS. 


With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes, from the most Authentic Sources, 
By FREDERICK SCHOBERL, Esq. 


And Embellished with Five Portratrs of the most DistrncutsHED CHaracTeErs, and Vrews of all the Great Events which occurred during that 
memorable Epoch, engraved in the highest style of art. 


Tue time has now arrived when a dispassionate history may be given of the most 
stupendous political, moral,‘and domestic convulsion ever known in the world. The acts 
of regaband arist ical despotism which, after long-suffering on the part of the people, 
brought about the fierce and sanguinary reaction of the mob and its demagogue leaders, 
were, until the present era, affairs of too recent an origin to be even calmly narrated, 
much less calmly discussed. In describing this fearful Revolution, a partisan of the ancien 
régime would represent the Republican actors in the great national tragedy as fiends de- 
stitute of any human attribute, who perpetrated the most cruel and impious atrocities for 
the mere wanton love of crime. Such chroniclers would refuse to admit that either Marat, 
or Robespierre, or Danton, could have any, even the most latent or erroneous, view of 
benefiting their fellow-creatures in what they did, or in what they permitted to be done, 
and would visit upon their heads the mad and sanguinary enormities of the canaille. On 
the other hand, a Republican annalist, overlooking the vices of his party, and blindly urging 
impracticable theories, would dwell with exaggeration on the corrupt abuses of the French 
Court and the Ministry, would endeavour to justify the wickedness of the people, and ex- 
elude from commiseration the unfortunate Louis, his Queen, and all those of his adherents 
of whom Revenge had made victims. 

It is in one or the other of these partial and inadequate modes that the ever-memorable 
Revolution of France has hitherto been described; but as there are now but very few 
survivors of that great event, and as the party feeling connected with it has died away, an 
impartial and authentic history has been written by the celebrated M. Thiers. 

A history of so momentous an epoch, thus constructed, will surely possess an interest 
which no other book can emulate. Not alone must it be replete with deep instruction 
and awful warnings; but the startling scenes involved in it,—scenes of grandeur, terror, 





mystery, and pathos,—from pictures of desperate conflicts, in which multitudes were 
engaged, and in which thousands were slaughtered,—of glittering and idolatrous pageants 
to the alfar of false Liberty,—of ostentatious sacrifices, without trial, of human victims,— 
of the massacre of priests for no other reason than that they were ministers of God,—and 
of the hideous orgies of monsters drunk with blood,—to the solitary adventures, sufferings, 
and sometimes marvellous escapes of fugitives,—the persecution of innocent women and 
children in the sacred precincts of home,—the mute despair of the husband and father over 
the bodies of his murdered wife and children,—and the melancholy sigh of the captive in 
his dungeon, dreading that every moment may herald in his sanguinary fate ;—these cannot 
fail to absorb attention, and rivet curiosity in a more intense degree than could be achieved 
by the finest creations of Romance. Imagination, indeed, would not dare to pourtray such 
striking instances of rapid vicissitude in the state of a nation, such sudden alternations in 
the fortune of individuals, such traits of heroism, such examples of endurance, nor such 
representations of enormous guilt and savage cruelty as are, in almost every page, U- 
folded in the History of the great Revolution of France; while to peruse them must as- 
suredly be to enlarge our knowledge in those matters which most nearly concern our public 
and private happiness. The warning voice ought not to sound in vain. 

The impartiality and correctness of the History of M. Thiers have not been disputed; 
but, lest even he may inadvertently have fallen into occasional inaccuracies of detail, the 
Editor of the present edition has availed himself of numerous other sources of information, 
derived from eye-witnesses of the scenes described, and other unquestionable authorities, 
including a large series of curious anecdotes, the whole of which will be embodied in Notes; 
so that the reader, by these various testimonies, will be enabled to form just conclusions as 
to the character of the events narrated. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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